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dedicated to 

AU my fellow craftsmen the majority of whom 
are struggling hard on anything but a decent wage 
and for whose unbounded enthusiasm for the mam 
tcnance of the best traditions of their profession i 
am second to none in my admiration 




PREFACE 


Some time ago I decided on the suggestion of 
my friends and colleagues to write a book describing 
my experiences as a newspaper man extending ovei 
a quarter of a century To write nbout a craft which 
on all hands, is considered and rightly so as moat 
important and fascinating is by no means an easy 
task the more so when one has to recall from 
memory the various important events spread over that 
vast period 

These chapters were written mostly in odd hou *s 
of leisure snatched from the daily exacting 
round of duties Some of them were first published 
ns articles in The Journalist, a periodical published in 
Bombay and reproduced from time to time in The 
Jim e Jo milled an Anglo Vernacular newspaper 
These have since been revised and re written To the 
editors of these journals however I am indebted for 
Laving permitted me to publish those articles m book 
form 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that this book is 
primarily intended for those of my friends who ,no 
either on the threshold of the journalistic career or 
are still juniors in the craft If they find it useful in 
the pursuit of their honourable call mg the present 
writer will have been amply rewarded 

At the end of the book the reader will find some 
useful hints concerning newspaper law At pre 
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sent, there is no comprehensive book explaining in 
detail the various aspects of newspaper law, it is 
time, I think, an attempt was made to bring out such 
a book 

It is my earnest desire to write further chapter* 
concerning my experiences as a staff man of The 
Times of India, with which I am still connected — I 
must say that I have learned a lot after my joining 
this great newspaper — shortly after the publication of 
this book 

Finals, lest I should forget, I acknowledge here 
my gratitude to the authois of several publications 
In piepaung this book I have had to refer to “The 
Complete Journalist” by Mr F J Masefield, “Practi- 
cal Journalism” by Mr Alfred Baker, “The Press” by 
Mr Wickham Steed, “Press Parade” by Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe and “Repoiters and Reporting” by S B M 


March 31, 1948 
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SOME ASPECTS OF REPORTING 


During the last half a century journalism m India 
t as undergone several changes which have been 
brought to the notice of Indian readers from time to 
lune I do cot therefore wish to refer to those 
changes but I cannot help pointing out some of the 
most important reforms if I may use that word intro- 
duced in Indian journalism m that period I shall then 
deal with the views expressed by well known persons 
on reporting and shall point out the difficulties with 
which the working journalists were faced m those 
days 

To begin with there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Indian journalism has unproved a great deal in the 
last few i ears and a great many newspapers are being 
conducted more or less on the same lines as those in 
*he West Of course newspapers in this country have 
not yet reached the colossal figure of circulation such 
as is noted m England or America but in all other res 
pects they are as good as English and American 
newspapers The question of circulation will sooner 
or later be dealt with effectively perhaps with the 
gradual spread of literacy in this country and the con- 
sequent demand for newspapers the circulation u> 
bound to increase 
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Pictoiial Journalism 

Half a century ago pictorial journalism was quite 
unknown m India, and it used to be a novel thing to 
-find even photographs appearing m the newspapers 
There is also much difference in printing noticed m 
modern times which is far more attractive and up-to- 
date than the effort made m those days To be qmte 
accurate, pictorial journalism and attractive printing 
first saw the light of day m Western India about a 
quarter of a century ago Perhaps, Bengal also took 
the lead at the same time m these respects I am how- 
ever more familiar with the conditions of journalism 
In Western India than with those m Bengal 

The reading public which had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to seeing the newspapers without any pictures 
and attractive get-up were simply astounded at the 
lapidity and frequency with which they came out with 
pictures of the latest events Take for instance the 
pictures of the races orgamsed either at Poona or Bom- 
bay which were published the same day they were 
run, a marvellous achievement upon which the nev s- 
papers concerned were often congratulated But all 
this entailed a huge expenditure which some of the 
newspapers with > weak financial backing could not 
contmue to incur and consequently they soon came to 
grief But those newspapers which could spend a 
great deal on that important reform have fortunately 
kept it up and have shown further improvements in 
their style and method of publishing pictures There 
is no doubt that the weak financial backing of the 
newspapers was due primarily to bad management 
But that is beside the point 
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Another reform noticed was the publication of 
topical cartoons, very much on the lines of some of 'he 
London newspapers In fact the work of some of the 
Indian cartoonists has been much commended by well- 
known cartoonists like David Low Topical cartoons 
like pictures have now a days become so common that 
the reading public is almost every day regaled with 
them Perhaps there will be further improvements in 
this important branch of journalism in the near future 
Accuracy Essential 

Now I shall deal with reporting w ith which I have 
been closely associated for 26 years I am reminded 
of the famous saying of a great journalist that ' there 
is no place on the present day newspapers for m 
competent and unreliable reporters Not only 
must they be fully qualified for their work but tliev 
must be gentlemen who can be always depended 
upon Itjs true that the reporters of half a century 
ago were not as reliable and competent as I will pre 
sently show as they are in modern times Complaints 
were frequently heard not only of bad reporting but 
of the members of the profession indulging in the 
demand of hush money 

Even to day mistakes do occur in reporting l he 
reporters it should be borne in mind are not lnfalhole 
persons and the mistakes ait not deliberately com 
nutted with a view to harassing certain parties and 
whenever they are made they are straightway 
acknowledged and corrected 

The lite Mr W S Caine M P , who used to \ is t 
India frequently an lecturing tours often complained 
that reporting in this country was quite inefficient 
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That was probably due to the fact that the leporters 
in olden days were not well acquainted with 
shorthand A well-known Amencan gentleman, 
who thoroughly appreciates the value of modern 
1 eporters, has placed an eloquent testimony on record 
“If all the feelings of a patriot,” he says, “glow m our 
bosom on a perusal of those remarkable speeches 
which are delivered m the Senate, or an those public 
assemblies where the people aie frequently convened 
to exercise the birth-right of Britons, we owe it to 
shorthand All those brilliant and spirit-stn ring 
effusions which the circumstances of the present time 
combine to draw forth, and which the press transmits 
to us with such astonishing clarity, warm from the 
lips and instinct with the soul of the speaker, would 
have been entirely lost to posterity, and comparatively 
little known to ourselves, had it not been for the faci- 
lities afforded to their preservation by shorthand ” 
Indeed, what a calamity it would be were the 

operations of the reporters suspended awhile, or, shall 

* 

I say, were they to go on strike after the manner of 
mill-hands’ In such a case a blank would be left m 
the political and judicial history of our country, an 
impulse would be wanting to the public mind, and 
the nation would be taught to feel and acknowledge 
the important purpose it answers in the great busmess 
of life Such is the value of the reporter with the 
knowledge of shorthand It remams to be seen 
whether science will hereafter supersede the reporter 
by some other means, but till he is so superseded, no 
doubt, the reporter is as essential to modern life as the 
newspaper itself at the breakfast table 
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Reporting 13 a Mental Exercue 
The difficulty experienced by the reporters years 
ago was due to the fact that shorthand teachers then 
were very few and far between and therefore the 
speeches delivered at public meetings were generally 
reported in long hand, and such reports were not 
always accurate In this connection Mr Allen Reed 
the famous reporter, who had come to India several 
times as the official reporter for the Indian National 
Congress and once for the Government of India dur- 
ing the sittings of the Opium Commission has stated 
m his book that correct reporting and condensing are 
a mental exercise of a severe character To perform 
his work efficiently the reporter must bring his mind 
to bear on this also, and not only endeavour to under 
btand the general drift of what he is reporting but 
to catch the meaning of every expression Sometimes 
ridiculous mistakes are made owing to hearing of half 
^rounds It is pointed out how a Reporter blundered 
in a proper name while reporting a speech from the 
pulpit The clergyman used the phrase the siege of 
Abimalik when was actually written and printed as 
the siege of Limerick Very often for such mistakes 
the speaker himself is to blame for being quite mdis 
tmct to the press 

Reporter Not Always to Blame 

Moreover much of the reporter s difficulty arises 
from the structure or style of speeches Some speakers 
and their number is very small speak with the a ecu 
racy of a written composition and they are very popu- 
lar with the reporting fraternity It is indeed a 
pleasure to report such speeches and the tn«k of the 
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reporter is considerably simplified But take the case 
of speakers whose style is loose, inaccurate and ambi- 
guous, and the number of such speakers m this coun- 
try, as m perhaps other countries, is very large Such 
speakers harass and perplex the reporter to such an 
extent that m transcribing his notes he has perforce to 
burn a good deal of midnight oil, and yet he is not 
satisfied with his “copy”. Verily, such speakers aie 
the despair of the reporter Mr Heed has himself 
admitted that “it is not long sentences m themselves, 
or difficult words, that create embarrassment, it is 
intricate sentences that defy analysis that are the bane 
of the reporter’s existence and weigh upon him like 
a nightmare” In the case of such speakers it is always 
well that they should obtam from the reporter a literal 
transcript of their utterances It would, indeed, be a 
revelation to them, for they would see m the trans- 
cript, as in a mirror, what they had actually spoken 
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REPORTER’S DREAM 


I wish to dwell on the difficulties usually expe- 
rienced by reporters at public meetings It is not 
possible for the speaker to realise what those difflcul 
ties are he invariably thinks he has on purpose been 
wrongly reported in the press but ho forgets that the 
fault Lies with hira and not with the reporter Very 
often the reporter comes across mvolved sentences in 
a speech as I will presently show Such a speech 
is much too difficult to condense let alone to reproduce 
verbatim 

On one occasion the present writer had the mis- 
fortune to report a speaker whose speech was bod in 
all conscience He was addressing his audience on the 
political situation m India His sentences were long 
parenthetical highly involved and incoherent I do 
not wish to offend him by mentioning his name but I 
guess my colleagues will easily make out who that 
politician is I cannot forget that occasion because 
the speech sought to criticise a well known British 
statesman whose view's on India were considered far 
from satisfactory in the country Such a speaker I 
repeat is the despair of the reporter 

Don t Blame the Reporter 

Let me quote a specimen of an mvolved speech to 
which Mr Allen Reed has referred in his book The 
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speaker began by saying “The resolution which has 
been moved by my friend on my right — I wish he was 
always on my right, for he is a kind of man — you 
know what I mean — I am Always glad, and so is every- 
body that knows him as well as I do — we went to 
school together, I don’t know how many years ago and 
I don’t want to remember — I was about to say that the 
principles which we are to consider this evemng are 
principles that no one, not even the lady who has just 
spoken — and we are delighted to see ladies on the 
platform, how we should get on without them I am 
sure — well, I suppose they could not get on without 
us either, for you know Milton says or if it is not 
Milton, I am not quite sure, but as we advance m life 
our memory does not improve, at least that is my ex- 
perience ” What a confusion of incomplete and paren- 
thetical sentences indeed' Mr Reed rightly thinks, 
perhaps from his own experiences as a reporter, that 
the vocation of the skilled reporter would be gone were 
speakers of the type referred to numerous There 
is hardly a single idea conveyed m the above passage 
The reporter does not like a speaker who indulges 
m words, words, and the Sahara of words Of Mr 
Gladstone it has been recorded that he was a deli- 
berate speaker, not difficult to follow, rarely speaking 
more than 130 words a minute I suppose several of 
my friends in the profession have reported the speeches 
of the late Right Hon Srinivasa Sastn About 30 
years ago, I happened to be present at the meeting 
which he addressed at the Servants of India Society, 
Bombay, explaining the defective working of the diar- 
chical form of Government of India His sentences 
were short, well worded, simple in style, and above 
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oil intelligible It was indeed a pleasure to report bis 
speeches There is no gainsaying the fact that spea 
hers of the type of Mr Sastn are very few in this 
country 

Skill of Summarisation 

In Bombay City the task of the reporter is often 
simplified inasmuch as the speeches delivered are cut 
and dried But such speeches have to be skilfully 
summarised Unlike in other parts of the countiv 
speeches m Western India are condensed In time of 
war newspapers can ill afford a column or even less 
for a speech however important it may be Even the 
Governors speeches which in normal times are prac- 
tically untouched by the newspapers axe now subject 
to drastic pruning for the reporter like the law of 
the land is not a "respecter of persons, however highly 
placed they may be he has to adhere very strictly to 
the instructions given him by the Chief Reporter who 
in turn has to carry out the instructions of the News 
Editor While condensing or summarising a speech 
the reporter faithfully reproduces the ideas of the 
speaker In fact there is a distinct obligation on the 
part of the reporter to treat fairly the speakers whose 
speeches they report Of course if the speaker is in 
distinct or inaudible at the press table the reporter is 
not responsible for an inaccurate report In such cases 
the oft repeated rule is always observed by the 
reporter — if in doubt leave out’ 

Reporter Not an Author But 

The summary of a speech made by the reporter is 
an effort for which he alone is responsible In other 
words the reporter himself is the author of that com 
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position While on this subject, I am reminded of a 
legal controversy which arose m 1899 over the speeches 
of Lord Roseberry The point arose whether the 
reporter was an author The Master of the Rolls made 
a proper distinction He pointed out that a reporter 
who took down a speech and transcribed it verbatim 
was not an author Obviously there is nothing m the 
nature of composition in the process of transcription 
by a reporter He simply arranges the sentences 
punctuates, supplies capital letters, possibly divides the 
matter into paragraphs and even sometimes corrects 
grammatical lapses But the Master of the Rolls 
declared that “if the reporter of a speech gives the 
substance of it in his own language, if although the 
ideas are not his, the expression of them is his own, 
and not the speaker’s, the reported 0 speech would be 
an original composition of which the reporter would 
be the author and he would be entitled to copyright 
for his own production ” These observations are per- 
haps unknown to most of my colleagues 

Judgment Plus Justice 

Another matter to which I wish to refer is some- 
what' common m this country, as in other countries 
How often have we heard a speaker complam of being 
wilfully misrepresented 9 The reporter should keep 
himself absolutely free from malice, otherwise he will 
subject his newspaper to costly litigation and bring 
his own career to an ignominious end The distortion 
of facts of a certain incident which happened in the 
Bombay province many years ago cost a newspaper a 
large sum of money, by way of damages awarded by 
the High Court The damages, needless to say, crip- 
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pled that newspaper I am aware of that incident as 
I was on the staff of the newspaper at the time 

The reporter has to keep an open mind while re- 
porting any incident If he for instance imported his 
own views mto his * copy it would not be considered 
a fair report He has to keep his eyes and ears 
open While reporting a political incident he mny be 
pestered by nval parties In such a cose it is advis 
able for him to report the bare facts of the situation to 
his newspaper 

I hope I shall be excused if I mention here an ill us 
tration of misrepresentation of political speeches raany^ 
years ago when I was a cub reporter on a Borrbny 
dailj A colleague on that newspaper took great 
delight in giving colourful stones of political happen 
mgs misrepresenting the politicians whom he did not 
like That went on for quite a long time and even 
tually an intelligent section of the reading public, 
being fed up with what was dished out to them da\ 
after day protested against the campaign of misrepre 
sentation against the politician and the newspaper had 
to improve its method of presenting political stones 
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MORE ABOUT REPORTERS’ 
DIFFICULTIES 


I hope I am not trying the patience of my readers 
by referrmg in detail to the difficulties experienced by 
reporters These have not been ventilated sufficiently 
m the past For a long time now, working journalists 
have put up with hindrances; inconveniences and, if 
I may add, gratuitous insults 

It is very often forgotten by the public who, of 
course, cannot do without newspapers, the part that 
is being played by the newspaperman in the nation's 
political, social and economic hfe In the words of the 
late Mr Lloyd George “he is responsible for keeping 
the people informed on all matters affecting their 
social life, busmess, sport, art, literature, religion, and 
morality All the nation is his class, and his courses of 
instruction run on all the year through, without 
vacations ” 


“A Glorified Cleik”? 

For some reason or other, the popular impression 
seems to be that the reporter is a mere shoit- 
hand writer, or nothing more than a “glorified 
clerk” I do not know who is responsible for 
conveying this manifestly wrong impression Let 
it be known to all who come across reporters 
—members of the Fourth Estate- -that when 
they attend social functions representing their news- 
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pipers the> do so in response to munitions the} are 
not interlopers unlike some persons who pose them 
selves is journalists on such occasions In other words 
thc> ore guests of the persons who have invited them 
Unfortunate!} this position is not realised and that is 
whv invanabl} there is a clash between them and 
their hosts 

Whilst it is not desirable for the reporter to create 
a scene at a function with a view to asserting his right 
I think he would be perfectl} justified if he quietly 
walked out mentioning not even a line about it m his 
newspaper That is the best and most honourable 
course for him to adopt 

This has happened man} a time and I feel the 
press must tale drastic action in the matter without 
an} hesitation I do not know whether the press is 
insulted at public functions in the West I dare sa} 
such instances there ore v cr> few and far betw eon Let 
the Indian public remember — let there be no mistake 
about it — that it is only out of courted that the press 
depute^ its accredited representatives to report a func 
tion and when he is there ho knows his own job He 
docs not require to be told what to report nor does he 
need any guidance from the host The latter, to m} 
mind should as far as possible, be kept at arm s 
length Let him see for himself what appears in the 
newspapers the day after the function That to mv 
mind, is the correct attitude to adopt 

Before attending a public meeting or a lecture 
the reporter is supposed to have studied the subject to 
be dealt with and therefore ho is expected to know 
more about It than an} member of the audience 
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Actually what happens sometimes is that the reporter 
is believed to be wholly ignorant of the subject dealt 
with by the speaker, and that is why he is looked upon 
by the audience as one who does not deserve any con- 
sideration or respect. I am not exaggerating at all 
when I mention this 

Public Meeting — No News 

When a speakei finds that he is dismissed in a 
few sentences or paragraphs in the newspapers, he 
jumps to the conclusion that the reporter is ignorant 
ot the subject he had dealt with in his speech This 
is a wrong belief A public meeting or a lecture does 
not at all provide “news’', and as such the report of it, 
if published, is given merely to inform the public of 
what had taken place at it Nowadays one seldom 
comes across a public speech containing news What- 
ever is published, when space permits, is drastically 
condensed Perhaps the public does not know what 
happens to the reporter’s “copy” after it has been sub- 
mitted His is not the last word on the subject His 
duty ends directly the “copy” is handed to the sub- 
editor But the speaker still believes that he has been 
“badly handled” by the reporter. 

Scant Courtesy 

Another reason why the reporter does not some- 
times command respect at pubhc gatherings is that he 
has allowed himself to be treated with scant courtesy 
far too long I remember very well how the press was 
treated on one occasion at a banquet of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (I am referring to times when 
the presiding authority was known as the President, 
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and not as Mayor ) Representatives of the local news 
papers had been invited to the banquet at which the 
Governor of Bombay was the guest of honour Not 
knowing what was m store dor them the reporters 
went to the function, and to their great surprise tney 
found that no seats had been provided for them at the 
dinner table At the eleventh hour they were all told 
to crowd themselves into another room and return to 
the hall at the time of speech making It was rather a 
tall order And do you think the reporters obeyed 
that high command 7 They did not take the insult 
lymg down They strongly resented the attitude of 
the President and walked out When the President 
(who was obviously unaware of the reporters walk 
out because he had been kept wholly m the dark by 
the Secretary) opened his newspaper the next day, he 
found nothing about the bknquet in it It was then 
that he realised that the press must have been badly 
treated the previous night and expressed his readiness 
to make ample amends But the mischief had already 
been done Since then there has been no complaint 
of bad treatment so far as the social functions of the 
Corporation are concerned 

Boycott Social Functions 
Recently however there have been several in 
stances where the journalists had to boycott (I do not 
like this word but have to use it in the absence of any 
other suitable word) important social functions lo 
describe those instances seriatim would doubtless 
entail a good deal of space Suffice it to say in all 
those instances invitations had been issued to the 
press and the latter had duly acknowledged them and 
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despite that fact, the journalists were ill-treated. But 
the press did not pocket the insult, it at once retaliated 
m the usual way. 

“Great Engine of The Press” 

This brings me almost to the end of my story I, 
am glad that the press is unanimous in its opimon that 
a person, however highly placed, or an institution, 
however important, should treat the press with ihe 
consideration and respect it deserves whenever its 
representatives are his or its guests and if they want 
publicity 

The honour of the journalistic profession should 
be jealously safeguarded by its members “The great 
engine of the press”, as Thackeray used to call it, 
should be on the alert to safeguard its own interests 
and privileges That engine should be forthwith set 
in motion if anythmg goes amiss Unfortunately we 
have in this country very few associations which pro- 
tect our interests, they are practically m a moribund 
condition. Heaven knows when they will properly 
function 



A MY CONTACT WITH VERNACULAR 
T* PRESS 


I loath writing about myself or about my expe 
nonces as a working journalist There are still some 
journalists in our midst who have spent the best part 
of their lives in active service and I have yet to learn 
a good deal from them and to compare their expe 
nence with mine Twenty six years ago I was wholly 
in the dark how reporters got news and was always 
interested to see them work at public meetings I 
always admired their team work even in those days 
there was close co operation among the 'gentlemen 
of the press (as we were addressed by a former Go\ 
crnor of Bombay) Only one thing I did not like or 
rather could not understand why they all did not 
work independently of one another For some reason 
or other vernacular newspaper reporters in partic ular 
depended for their copy (I hope I shall be pardoned 
by them for being frank) upon their confreres on Eng 
/ lish newspapers That practice I am glad to say is 
now a thing of the past Wliat surprises me more than 
anything else is how they produce column after column 
of reports of public functions They know how to spin 
out reports 

A Prolific Writer 

Even today I find my esteemed friend and col 
league Mr Hormusji Pavn Chief Reporter of The 
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Jam-c-Jamshed, capable of satisfying the needs of his 
paper, sometimes more than its needs, by writing his 
“copy” at great length. Perhaps there are also otheis 
equally capable like him, but unfortunately I have not 
yet come across them 

I was at my wits’ end when I fust entered 
m 1919 the sanctum of Ihe editor of The Sanj 
Vartaman, the first newspaper with which I began 
my career Of course, before that yea i, I was a free 
lance and had contributed a series of articles and let- 
ters to The Advocate of India (now defunct) , the editor 
of which, Mr. Cunningham, encouraged me to write 
But to the then editor of The Sanj Vartaman, Mr 
Sorabji Pallonji Kapadia, I am greatly indebted for 
giving me the opportunity to serve on his staff As a 
tyro, I was anxious to learn about the difficult arr of 
getting news But the reporters (now they are vete- 
rans in the profession) under whom I was kept weie 
reluctant to take me into their confidence In fact, on 
the very first day, if I remember rightly, the late Mr 
Ardeshir Dadabhai Katrak, gave me a bit of his mmd 
when I ventured to ask him to explam to me how the 
reporters on the paper got the day’s news “Why have 
you come here 7 Look at oui condition’ We have 
been slogging here for years on starvation pay. Do 
you think you will ever draw a fat salary as a reportei 7 
You had better go m for some other calling.” I was 
simply dumbfounded What reply could I give him 9 
For some time I could not understand how to make 
progress m surroundings which were far from 
congenial 
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A Remarkable Feat 

There was another gentleman who is now practi 
caUy on the retired list who had been asked to correct 
my copy That gentleman I must admit had he 
knack of manufacturing copy He could for in 
stance scribble out about 20 pages in less than half an 
hour reporting somebody’s speech sitting in the office 
Sometimes when he was asked to rush his ' copy he 
Sanj Vortamnn is an evening paper) he would do so 
even while gulping bread and butter a feat uhich he 

alone was capable of performing “Mr you 

don t know how we struggle m this wretched line he 
used to say whenever I asked him to go out a little 
while for lunch 

There was at the time a big coal strike in England 
and the newspaper office was flooded with Reuters 
messages One day a message stated in official 
language that a ’White Paper had been issued by the 
British Government explaining their attitude towards 
tne strike and I was asked to translate that message 
mto Gujerati and I did so quite literally When I 
showed my copy to my Guru' he laughed and 
showed it to the editor The latter being a^are of 
my obvious ignorance corrected my error and ex- 
plained to me that the White Paper was an official 
document and that its colour was not necessarily 
white 

After about six months stay m that office I 
became confident of turning in good atones Bombay 
City was confronted with the strike of scavengers and 
I was asked one fine afternoon by Mr Kapadia to go 
and interview the then Municipal Commi^oner, 
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the ]atc Mr Clayton (aflei wards Sir Hugh Clay- 
ton), and to rush “copy” for that day’s paper. 
I introduced myself to the Commissions, who 
answered my questions and wained me to give 
a faithful report of the interview. I wiote up 
the report and showed it to the editor, who was appar- 
ently pleased with my “scoop” and featured it Thus 
the Gujerati knowing public knew through the medium 
of the paper the attitude of the Commissioner towards 
the strike 

Too Many Meetings 

There was not much scope for reporting in those 
days, and I natuially felt that if I weie given an oppor- 
tunity to work on an English newspaper, I should be 
able to cut a good figure At last that opportunity 
came and I was recommended to work as a junior on 
The Bombay Chronicle, a newspaper which gave me 
ample scope for reporting There were three of us on 
the reporting staff, my chief being the late Mr V. V 
Kumtekar, till ~i ecently senior Assistant Editor of The 
Bombay Sentinel. The other colleague was a Bengali 
youth, Mr K M Shah Those were the days when 
the pi ess reporters had very little tune to spare The 
non-co-operation campaign and the Khilafat agitation 
virtually engulfed Bombay City and the Presidency 
and three or four public meetings a day were often 
held in the various parts of the city They had to be 
covered at some length for the nationalist newspaper 

Political Assignments 

My first two “great” assignments out of Bombay 
were the Gujerat Provincial Political Conference and 
the Provincial Khilafat Conference, which were held 
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a + Broach The late Maularm Mahomed All and the 
late Maulana Shaukat All were in my compartment 
during my night journey to Broach The All Brothers 
introduced me to Mr Devadas Gandhi the next morn 
ing while the train was crossing the Narbudda Bndge 
It was at Broach that I had first met Mr Burjorji 
Framji Bharucha, who was good enough to guide me 
m the preparation of my copy Mr Bharucha even 
m those days had given up his auditing work and 
was fond of writing letters, properly analysed nume 
ncally to the press He wrote on every conceivable 
topic under the sun 

The two conferences had to be carefully reported 
for one of the speakers was no other than my own 
editor the late Mr Marmaduke Pichthall, who was a 
European Musli m . My eight days stay in Broach was 
a tiresome affair but it doubtless gave me some 
experience of being a special correspondent Lest I 
should forget I must mention here the name of 
another gentleman who rendered my task easy, I 
mean Mr Indulal Yagmk He was a very influential 
gentleman in Gujerat in those days 

Eas> going Telegraphists 

I was very impatient about the transmission of 
the press messages which I handed in to the Tele 
graph Superintendent at Broach because I was told 
that they took things easy I must say that thrngc 
have considerably improved since There is no gain 
saying the fact that very often the special correspon 
dent is at the mercy of the district telegraph office 
where his messages are booked for transmission 
These telegraphists unlike their confreres in Bomba} 
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and other Presidency towns, are easy-going people 
Whenever I am out of Bombay on a special 30 b for m> 
paper, I am, unlike other press coi respondents, very 
impatient about the safe despatch of my messages 
Sometimes I go to the telegraph office befoie ictiring 
to bed to find out whether my messages have been 
cleared 

In this connection, I must say I was verj often 
advised by my esteemed friend, Mr Framro7e Mastei, 
not to worry at all about my messages I could see, 
working with him, out of Bombay, that he never used 
to worry about his messages once they were handed 
over to Ins peon for being despatched to his paper 
Mr Framroze, I must mention here, m passing, retired 
from active ]ournalism as Chief Reporter of The 
Times of India on Apul 30, 1932 I remember this 
date very well, because I joined his papei in the 
vacancy caused by Ins retirement 
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' I have already stated that whilst Tho Sanj 
Yartamon afforded me the first opportunity to serve 
on a daily newspaper thanks to the kindness of its 
then editor, Mr Sorabji Kapadia, it did not bring me 
in frequent contact with other working journalists 
from whom I could learn something and acquire more 
experience Mj work on that paper was gcnerallj 
confined to the translation mto Gujerati of AP 
(Associated Press) and Reuters telegrams I ms 
told that that was the mam work which the reporters 
on the staff of Gujerati newspapers were asked to do 
Very rarely indeed I was asked to do actual report- 
ing Fortunately for me the late Mr Jehangir 
Bnlsarn formerly Chief Reporter of Tho Bombay 
Chronicle suddenly made up his mind to give up 
journalism with a view to trying his luck on thq 
Bombay Stock Exchange and thus made room for me 
on the staff of that well known nationalist daily 

Mr Vanin's “Copy” 

The Bombay Chronicle I must say brought me in 
direct touch with veteran journalists wnth whom it was 
a great pleasure to work. Whilst I acknowledged with 
gratitude in the previous chapter the assistance given 
me by Mr Framroze Master I forgot to refer to my 
old colleague, Mr DmahawD Vania JP whose copy 
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was eagerly looked forwaid to by all reporters doing 
“calls” In those days, there was only one Anglo- 
Indian evening daily m Bombay and consequent!} 
there was no competition m the field Mi Dinshaw 
always obliged us by giving us the benefit of his 
labours His information concerning any matter was 
seldom, perhaps never, challenged by any reportei 
For one thing, he had established good contacts with 
the police authorities and other officials who alv/ajs 
gave him reliable information, and foi another, no 
other reporters took the trouble of approaching even 
the Commissioner of Police, let alone other high offi- 
cials, to verify important matters, because they had 
blmd faith in Mr Dmshaw’s “copy” He always put 
in his appearance m the reporters’ room at the Espla- 
nade Police Court about 1-30 p m , and as soon as he 
entered the room, there would be anxious inquiries 
from all the four corners The last reportei to use 
Mr Dmshaw’s “copy” every day was the late Mr 
Cursetji M Sastn, of The Jame-e-Jamshed, who never 
bothered to begin his day’s work before 4pm 

All that came to a stop with the publication of 
The Evening News of India, and its rival The Indian 
Daily Mail. Whilst the former is still going strong, 
like the proverbial “Johnny Walker,” the latter aftei 
nearly nine years of uneventful career disappeared 
from Bombay’s “Fleet Street,” leaving its staff m a 
miserable condition How could the reporters con- 
tinue to depend upon Mr Dmshaw’s “copy,” when 
they had to secure good stories for their respective 
papers? It was then that the cub repoiters of those 
days realised what it was to get first class news ahead 
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of their rivals It was then that thej all realised hem 
to get ‘scoops , and who was able to get them 
Lord ISorthcliffe 

The quest of nows is one of the most fascinating 
phases of journalistic work It has been nghtly re 
marked that when journalists become reminiscent 
much is heard of the great feats of the past in gotting 
exclusive news Here let me digress a bit The late 
Lord Northclific attached considerable importance to 
the publication in his papers of exclusne news 
Speaking in 1920 on the policy of The Dally Mail 
(London) Lord NorthclilTc declared that the old 
loumalism dealt with only a few aspects of life 
‘What we did was to extend its purview to life as n 
whole This was difficult It involved the training 
of a new type of journalist The old type was con 
vi need that an> thing which would be a subject of con 
\ersotion ought to be kept out of the papers The 
only thing that will 6cll a newspaper m large n umbcis 
is news and news is anything out of the ordinary 
NorthclifTe often repeated his favourite sajing that 
news is surpnso an unexpected happening that if a 
dog bites a man it is not news but that if a man bites 
a dog it is news 

"Thou Shalt Not Be Dull 9 
What docs the public really want’ Mr Wickham 
Steed an unrepentant journalist’ (to use his own 
words) who framed himself for journalism and cares 
about the press asked that question while writing about 
The Press The public does not want and sooner or 
later ceases to buy or to read dull newspapers Hence 
according to Mr Steed the first commandment 
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of the 3 ournalistic decalogue “THOU SHALT 
NOT BE DULL ” True though it be that a certain 
class of staid newspaper readers abhor sensationalism, 
and enjoy nothing so much as the assurance that 
every thing is well m the best of all possible worlds, 
they are not the class upon whom enterprising news- 
papers can rely for circulation or whose preferences 
determine public opinion One fundamental fact 
which journals and journalists who cater for the taste 
of this class often forget is that the mam function of 
a newspaper is to give news, and that to miss it is a 
cardinal journalistic sm 

What are known as “stunts” are sometimes in- 
dulged in by newspaper's A “stunt” is not a scoop, it 
is an effort to palm off something as original or impor- 
tant, a sensation that exists only m the imagination 
of its authors. I shall refer to this aspect of journa- 
lism later. 

In their quest of news the reporters of the local 
newspapers, particularly of the evening papers, often 
incurred the displeasure of their colleagues working on 
rival newspapers That could not be helped Every 
day at 4-30 pm the editor of The Indian Daily Mail, 
of which I had been a senior reporter, used to read 
very minutely his rival paper and shout from his seat if 
any item of news was missed .“Why was this d d 
news missed 9 You shall get the sack the next time 
you miss anything ” That was how we were treat- 
ed by our editor, but the treatment, I must admit, 
was m the best interests of the paper It was he who 
made us realise that “it is the journalist who makes 
the newspaper As Mr R D Blumenfeld once re- 
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marked, 'a journalist is tho foundation atone of the 
newspaper structure and the news sheet minus Ins 
magic touch would foil without the hope of recovery , 

Ideal Journalist 

The first editor of The Indian Dailj Mail was Mr 
Frederick Holsmger who often sermonised to us on 
how to become an ideal journalist Perhaps ho re 
membered what Mr Wickham Steed had said m this 
connection Mr Steeds mows on in ideal journalist 
are worth quoting ‘The ideal journalist would be 
one who haung mastered and assimilated the wi* 
dom of the ancients the philosophies of the more 
modem the knowledge of scientists the mechanics of 
engineers the historv of his own and of other times 
and the chief factors in economic social and political 
life should be able to hide all these things in his 
bosom and to supply as much of them os might be 
-cndily digested to his millions of readers in propor- 
tion as he divined their dcsiro for them ’ Mr Hol- 
singer was alwnjs prepared to pay any price for a 
-coop and was in exultation when bis paper scooped 
over its rivals 

But Mr Holsmger did not remain long enough to 
guide tho staff One afternoon we got a rude shock 
when wo read in our own papier that the boss 
had tendered his resignation owang to some differ 
cnees with the proprietor The rot then set in The 
paper, doubtless lost tho services of a really compe 
tent journalist nnd the staff ceased to get the inspira 
lion with which they had assiduously worked hitherto 
Holsmger had a keen nose for news and always pom 
mended the smart work of his staff 
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I suppose many of you are still aware of Mr F W 
Wilson’s articles m The Indian Daily Mail, an evening 
daily m Bombay, which, as I have already stated m 
the previous chapters, disappeared after an unevent- 
ful career Mr Wilson was the fourth editor of that 
newspaper, the first three being Mr Holsmger, Sir 
C Y Chmtamam and Mr K Natarajan Mr Wilson 
had a powerful, trenchant and ready pen Having 
been Lord Northcliffe’s Secietary for many years, he 
knew the art of conducting a newspaper. 

A Great Writer 

I do not remember how long Wilson had been in 
charge of The Pioneer (of Allahabad) before he came 
down to Bombay to succeed Mr Natarajan His out- 
spoken articles in The Pioneer were naturally re- 
sented by the authorities un the Umted Provinces 
When he came to Bombay, his idea was — and I am m a 
position to say with some authority, having had the 
privilege of working under him as Chief Reporter — 
to make The Indian Daily Mail a powerful organ of 
public opinion He commended the activities of Gov- 
ernment officials when he knew that they deserved 
praise, he slashed them when he was convinced that 
they fully deserved that treatment 
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Wilson was a prolific writer indeed He used to 
attend Jus office daily at 9 30 am after reading The 
Tunes of India before breakfast The only other news 
paper he read before launching his bombardment 
was The Bombay Chronicle His Secretary was al 
ways in readiness by 10 a m to take down his dicta 
tion — not in shorthand because Wilson had no 
patience to wait till his dictated stuff was transcribed 
— straight on her typewriter Tho Indian Daily Mail, 
before the advent of Wilson had very few features in 
fact it was a dull newspaper Wilson made it a Lively 
arid readable paper He did not believe m bringing 
out a dozen editions bf the paper every day, he 
attached considerable importance to the quality of the 
paper In other words what he wanted was news 
and nothing but news to appear in his paper If any 
body sent him an article even on a political subject 
he would not attach any importance to it But if any- 
body came and gave him news he would at once jump 
from his seat, even in the midst of his dictation and 
ask me to find out all about it and turn m a good 
story 

Those “Scrutator’ Columns 
Heard on the Apollo Bunder’ by Scrutator was 
a good feature introduced by Wilson and he regularly 
maintained it till the last day of his stay with the paper 
That feature, I know was well supported by the read 
mg public It mostly contained Wilson s criticisms on 
current topics expressed in simple language And 
how many columns did he write every day’ He sel 
dom wrote less than four columns a day in about two 
hours (sometimes he wrote even six columns), a re 
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markable feat which very few journalists, I think, 
are capable of performing. 

On the very fiist day of his arrival Wilson asked 
me if I could take down m shorthand a leading article 
explammg the policy of the paper How could I 
decline to take down his dictation 9 Believe me, m 
about 12 minutes he completed his stuff I must say 
that Wilson was one of the fastest writers m India 

Wilson was one of those editors who believed that 
newspapermen — by that he meant working journalists 
— should not appear on public platforms, that their 
business was to write about public affairs and that 
they could not be efficient writers as well as good 
speakers Sir Stanley Heed, whatever Wilsoru might 
have said, is both a first class writer and a very good 
speaker, perhaps a terror to reporters, because he 
speaks very fast. 

“Any news 9 ” Wilson always used to greet me 
every morning with that inquiry On the occasion of 
Mr Gandhi’s famous march to Dandi for salt satya- 
graha, Wilson “manufactured” m Bombay several 
news stories about that march. His standing instruc- 
tions to me were m those days to go every day to the 
Secretariat, particularly to the Department of Public 
Information, and get the official version of the satya- 
graha campaign Invariably his stones were replete 
with news. 


Good Friday Episode 

I still remember the occasion when I was asked to 
go and interview the then Archbishop of Bombay. 
The instructions were that I should ask His Grace as 
to what he thought of the Christians who indulged m 
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well that if they told him anything, it would piomptly 
appear m his paper the next day That was why he 
was disliked and kept at arm’s length by several 
Europeans m Bombay. 

A Great Scoop 

I know how Wilson and his friend, Mr George 
Slocombe, then special coi respondent of The Daily 
Herald (London), decided to see Mi Gandhi m jail 
during the salt satyagraha campaign and get his views 
on the political impasse. Wilson advised Slocombe to 
see Mr. Gandhi alone at Yeivada and come back 
straight to Bombay with the story That was done, 
and The Indian Daily Mail and The Daily Herald 
weie the two newspapers that came out with that 
great stoiy ahead of other newspapeis in the woild 

In those days The Indian Daily Mail office was 
the rendezvous of famous international journalists 
like Negley Farson, Slocombe and Ketchum They used 
to exchange notes and “cook up” news stories for their 
lespective newspapers I had the rare privilege of 
working with these great journalists at Kaiacln 
where the momentous session of the Indian National 
Congress was held 
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Before I refer to the question of getting scoopa 
for your newspaper I wish to mention an amusing 
incident which occurred while I was reporting a poll 
Ucal meeting during the earlj days of the non co 
operation movement The late Mr Vithalbhai Patel 
brother of Mr VaJlabhbhai Patel was addressing tl e 
meeting in Gujerati The instructions given to me by 
Chief Reporter were to report his speech fully as 
Iho Bombaj Chronicle could not afford *to neglect a 
politician of the reputation of Mr Vithalbhai Patel 
\s he was speaking Mr Patel noticed that I was 
taking copious notes in shorthand Directly he finish 
cd his speech he told me to see him at his residence 
the follow mg day Who was I to ask him why he 
was in need of a reporter of The Bomba> Chronicle 7 
I could have of course declined to see him but I 
thought it would be unwise to incur his displeasure 
When I went to the residence of Mr Patel I was 
still unaware of tne object of the mteivew Just 
take this down was the command of Mr Vithalbhai 
What should I take down 7 I replied Question 
What do you think of the present political situation 7 
Now take down the answer In that way 

Mr Patel went on asking questions and answering 
them himself A \er y funny interview, indeed' Tne 
u 
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next day I reported the matter to my Chief, and he 
resented the treatment meted out to me by Mi Patel 
Perhaps, Mr Patel thought that I was wholly ignor- 
ant of interviewing well-known persons, and that was 
why he himself asked questions and answered them 
“for my benefit” 

Frankly speaking, Mr Patel always misjudged 
journalists He was one of those disgi untied politi- 
cians whom it was very difficult to satisfy. I do not 
know whether Mi Patel continued the same habit 
when he lose to the exalted position of President of 
the Central Legislative Assembly I am only aware 
of an occasion when he quanelled with the special 
con espondent of a leading newspaper m this countiy 
as he mcoriectly reported to the newspaper an im- 
portant ruling given by the President Mr Patel had 
his idiosyncrasies of which the journalist were well 
aware, they, however, respected his age and position 
That was why his autocracy and high-handedness 
weie tolerated by the pi ess m this country I do not 
know how he fared in England and on the Continent 
which he visited many years ago, accompanied by Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta, another politician difficult to satisfy 
There he could not possibly have dictated interviews 
to the press m the manner m which he had dictated 
to me The foreign press knows very well how to 
deal with recalcitrant politicians 

So much, I think, is quite sufficient for Mr 
yithalbhai Patel As I have already stated before, 
newspapers exist primarily for news Whether the 
press be looked upon as a hydra-headed monster, or 
as the safeguard of freedom in democratic commum- 
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ties news is its life blood The outstanding function 
of the press is to gather to make known and to inter 
pret news of public interest This is a function, in the 
words of a famous journalist, socially valuable and 
uprightly discharged with a sense of responsibility 
highly honourable I only wish politicians of the 
type of Mr Patel had known this cardinal principle 
on which the press discharges its functions' 

The lato Mr J T Delano the famous editor of 
The Times (London) always used to exhort his col 
leagues that every journalist should have a keen 
nose for news A newspaper without extraordinary 
items of news would doubtless be considered a dull 
paper not worth being touched even with a pair 
of tongs Let me mention how Delano used to get his 
scoops It is said that he was out one day with the 
old Surrey foxhounds and in the field met an army 
contractor who casually mentioned a consignment of 
arms which had been sent to the Sicilian insurgents 
with the consent of Lord Palmerston Delane cn 
joyed his day s run and on returning to London started 
off on another scent Having verified his friends 
information he charged the Government of the day 
with having connived at a supply of arms from the 
Queen s stores to the enemies of a sovereign in whose 
quarrel Her Bnttamc Majesty was neutral The fact 
was that the contractor was asked for stores fay the 
insurgents and having none in stock he asked for 
some from the Ordnance promising to replace them 
soon Palmerston to whom the matter was re 
f erred gave hi* consent and the arms were sent The 
report in The Times was the first intimation that 
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Lord John Russell had on this “provoking business,” as 
lie called it What was the lesult’ Well, the result 
was the lepoit was found to be peifectly coirect and 
Falmeiston was compelled to make a foimal official 
apology to the King of Naples 

Although Delane invariably enjoyed himself when 
he got first class news stories, he was not averse to 
getting ordinal y new's Once when he was away for 
a short time he joculaily congiatulated his deputv on 
being “lucky with murders” in his absence 

In the case of a gieat newspaper sometimes ex- 
clusive new's comes to its editoi Once Loid Randolph 
Churchill called at The Times office and gave the ex- 
clusive news of his lesignation fiom the Government 

Take anothei instance Mr Tom Claike, foimeiR 
editor of the News Chronicle (London), being himself 
an old xeportci, well trained by Lord Northchffe, had 
a notable scoop in 1930 when he published the definite 
announcement that Chapman, the famous cricketer 
was to be diopped as captain of the Test team for the 
ciucial match at the Oval with Austialia and that 
Wyatt would take his place The match was the talk 
of the w'hole countiy and the news was electnc Heal- 
ing the hint that Chapman w^as to be superseded, Tom 
Clarke put on his coat and disappeared The next 
that was heard from him was a long-distance tele- 
phone message conveying the new ? s that was to startle 
everybody next morning He said “By getting out, 
putting two and two together, laying a tram of mqu:- 
nes and waiting and finally by a lucky encountei, that 
is how I got the plum firmly and solelv m the basket ” 
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Scoops are obtained quite unexpectedly I got them 
off and on as I mastered the technique of news getting 
4. good friend met me while I was having a morning 
stroll and blurted out quite innocently that opium 
was being mixed with toddy and sold in certain parts 
of Bombay Province and that he was going to put a 
senes* of questions on the subject in the old Bombav 
Legislative Council I tried to get further clues from 
him just sufficient for my purpose and then I started 
my own inquiries in official cncles Yes we contem 
plate tithing action very shortly against the dealer- 
of toddy who are guilt\ of mixing opium with the 
stuff that they sell said an official m a conversation 
with me That was quite enough for my purpose My 
paper splashed that news which doubtless created a 
btir m official circles The then Excise Commissioner 
Mr J P Brander (I do not mind mentioning his name) 
was greatly puzzled as to how the news got to the 
public ears He asked my editor in my presence as 
to the source of my information The editor ques 
-honed me just to satisfy the curiosity of Mr Brander 
although he knew that no journalist would ever 
divulge the source of his information I have obtained 
my news from certain quarters which I have no reason 
to doubt and it is quite correct was mv la come 
leply to the editor and he did not question me fur 
ther Subsequently after the departure of the Excise 
Commissioner I told my editor in strict confidence the 
source of my information and he agreed with me that 
I was quite right in not divulging the source of it in 
Ine presence of Mr Brander 
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It is generally believed by laymen that it is not 
difficult to get exclusive news stories I shall presently 
show that it is not so News-getting is a very diffi- 
cult art over which you may have to spend a good 
deal of your precious time Sometimes a good story 
or a first class scoop may give you a very anxious time 
to obtain, and when you have secured it, you must 
make sure of your facts Of course, given the facts, 
the story itself will not take much time to be written 
up In trying to ascertain your facts you may have to 
put up with rebuff and even insult You have to 
pocket all that m the best interests of your newspaper. 
In other words, you should be a thick-skinned 
journalist 

While I was special correspondent at Kaiachi 
reporting the session of the Indian National Congress 
which, as you may remember, delegated Mr Gandhi 
to present India’s case, of course from the point of 
view of the Congress, at the second Round Table Con- 
ference m London, I got a story which I knew nc 
other newspaper correspondent had I learned that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was going to oppose tooth 
and nail the resolution authorising Mr Gandhi to go 
to London I telegraphed the story to my newspaper 
and it splashed it on the front page the same evening 
To obtain that story I had to spend three good hours m 
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the Congress Camp and was driven from pi l lar 
to post But eventually I had my reward 

On another occasion I learned from private sources ' 
of the arrival in Bombay of Lord Meston (formerly 
known as Sir James Meston Lt Governor of the 
United Provinces) I was told that His Lordship 
would be in the City only for a couple of hours I had 
moreover very little time at my disposal and was on 
the point of missing the story I hurriedly drove to 
Ballard Pier and found Lord Meston sitting leisure] y 
in the boat train I rushed into his compartment and 
had a chat with him He knew what questions I was 
gomg to ask him The country at that time had been 
feeling quite uneasy over the question of what was 
known as the Meston Award His Lordship was a 
bit alarmed as I flourished my note book to take down 
-verbatim all that he was about to say My idea was 
to be accurate He gave me a long story m less than 
an hour, and I rushed it to my evening paper Lord 
Meston had suggested the lines on which the difficulty 
experienced in implementing the Meston Award 
could be overcome 

You seldom get plums for the good news stones 
obtained In the event of these stones being found 
inaccurate you are taken to task and even threatened 
the sack 

Some persons whom you interview dread your 
note book and therefore you have to make mental 
notes of the conversation To my mind it is often 
risky to trust your memory far too much In this res 
pect F W Wilson scored over his nvals to the gieat 
astonishment of his colleagues during his stay in 
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Bombay City as editor of The Indian Daily Mail. On 
one occasion he skilfully interviewed Mi Vithalbhai 
Patel at his residence and lepioduced the whole con- 
veisation m his “Scrutator” columns the next day 
Mr Wilson used to tell us in his leisure houia how 
he manoem red to get scoops foi The Daily Mail (Lon- 
don) and how he was shown the cold shoulder by his 
Fleet Stieet colleagues Any way he taught us leal 
•journalism of which we were wholly unaware 

This leminds me of what I have heard of the efforts 

* 

of Mr Wickham Steed who, I am told, has been lucky 
enough from time to time, to get “big news” of inter- 
national interest, not because he was looking for it 
01 had made special plans to get it It came J o him 
as it weie, by accident “The wider a journalist’s in- 
terests are, the hkeliei wall such accidents be,” accord- 
ing to Mr Steed Let me illustrate this 

In May, 1907, a diplomat with whom Mr Steed 
had been playing golf gave him, m a fit of anger, the 
biggest sort of news How did he get it 7 Iintated by 
something Mi Steed had written — and not having 
understood it — he called him several kinds of a 
donkey and, by way of proving Mr Steed’s stupidity, 
blurted out a “highly explosive secret” A diplomatic 
plot was afoot to isolate Gieat Britain and Italy and 
to smash the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 by bring- 
ing France and Russia into line with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary Mr Steed used that information 
very discreetly, so as not to compromise his informant 
The result was a diplomatic storm of the first mag- 
nitude But the plot was foiled The plotters then 
made secret inquiries into the possible souice of Mr 
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Steed i. information So hot were tl c\ on the ^cc it 
that the indiscreet diplomat felt bound to clear him 
elf of suspicion by declinnt, in an official report that 
it was Mr Steed who had mfoimed him' 

Anothei instance of Mi Steeds journalistic ex 
ploits occuncd in March 1900 when he w cones 
pondenl of The Times (London) in Vienna Ti c 
European crisis brought on b\ the Austro Hungarian 
annexation of Bosnia Hcr7cgo\ ina in October 190 
I ad reached its climax \t ar seemed imminent 
Austro Hungarian armies weic mobilised against 
Serbia on the south cast and other aimies against 
Russia on the north east The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand the Austro Hungarian Hen Apparent and 
Inspector General of the arms was due to leave 
Vienna that evening to take command of the opera 
tions against Serbia The whole of Fuiope indeed tl e 
vhole world was an lously nwaiting the turn of 
events in the well founded fear that hostilities between 
/vustna Hungirv and Serbia might bring on a genera 
European wai 

Mr Steed met a visitor at a party who was p~o 
'usely apologetic for being late there as he had been 
detained on account of an important engagement of 
an international nature The Archduke who was with 
him had told the “visitor that everything would be 
ettled peacefully, that the danger of war was ovci 
and that he was not going to the front The visitor 
icpcated that story quite unconsciously to Mr Steed 
and the latter used it the same day Mr Steed thrilled 
ilie world by announcing that he had strong reasons 
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to believe that the danger of war was over That was 
news of outstanding importance, indeed' 

It has to be borne m mind that most journalists 
who have managed to get first class scoops without 
sacrificing something of their mdependence could cite 
similar instances of adventure from their own 
experiences News has to be worked for and gleaned 
m many ways As I have repeatedly stated, it comes 
quite unexpectedly to those who are capable of work- 
ing it up, without frills, of course. 

In an unguarded moment, Sir C V Raman, the 
famous scientist, once blurted out to me a story which 
I cannot forget, though he mentioned it to me some 
13 years ago He had just arrived in Bombay en route 
to Europe, and I was told that he had been working 
very studiously on his then recent discoveries, which 
he was going to explain, m detail, after his arrival m 
England “I am very busy, I am afraid, I cannot see 
you at present You may take your chance on some 
other occasion after my return to India from England,” 
said the famous scientist, whom I approached for an 
interview “What are you busy with, Sir 9 ” I asked 
And Sir C V Raman gave me a bare outline of his 
most recent discovery That was quite enough for 
my purpose. Thus, I had the consolation of getting 
out of him something which I had first thought I 
would not be able to get for my paper Sir C V 
Raman, I must say, always treated journahsts very 
fairly 
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“.VERBATIM REPORTS”— 
HANSARD’S EXPLANATION 


•Please report the speech of Mr verbatim 

for our newspaper A reporter is sometimes asked to 
carry out instructions to this effect To my mind, 
such instructions are simply preposterous I do rot 
wish to use a harsher word Let me dwell on this 
matter in detail 

In this country there are % ery few speakers in a 
position to address public meetings m faultless Eng- 
lish To report their speeches \erbatim is not at all 
possible if taken down accurately m shorthand thev 
would not make oleasant reading I am referring to 
speeches delivered in so called King s English It 
is not often known to what extent the reporter has to 
labour with a view to polishing up the language of the 
speaker while reporting or condensing his speech The 
speaker ought to thank the reporter for this little 
service done to him 

Mr Charles Ross Chief Reporter of The Times, 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on Par 
h amentary Reporting as far back as 1878 was asked 
by the Chairman Is it your opinion that members 
are as a rule rather grateful to reporters for some 
times putting their language in a little better order 
than that m which it was delivered’ ’ And what wa. 
Mr Ross s reply’ ‘ Owing to the nature of the m-n 
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ner in which the lepoits aie earned on now, that is 
not done as well as it should be, but m some instances 
I should think thev are very glad to have a report, 
instead of what is called a vcibatim leport, which is 
a hornble thing’ Let this answer be borne m mind 
well by those speakeis who occasionally indulge m 
the habit of approaching the lepoiters at public meet- 
ings with a request to repoit them veibatim or even 
fully 

“I suppose theie aie a few membeis m the House 
of Commons whose speeches you profess to repoit 
\eibatim in The Tunes 9 ’’ Mr Ross was further asked 
“No, not veibatim, I hope, I do not think there is 
any one who is reported verbatim You see a speech- 
done at great length, and you are not conscious of any 
little alteration — improvements in the language 01 the 
construction of a sentence, it should be done, and I 
trust it is done, that is the leporter’s duty” 

“What kind of repoitmg do you call that 7 ” — “I call 
that full repoitmg, accurate reporting Veibatim 
reporting the speaker would think far from accurate ” 

Whilst reporting a speech it is advisable to give 
all the arguments of the speaker, and his views The 
speaker, as is common knowledge, often goes on le- 
peatmg his opmions Would that add to the strength 
o± the argument when you come to read the speech 7 
A critical newspaper reader might describe such a 
speech as worthless and the speaker as a third-rate 
one 

I am citing another great authonty m support of 
my contention that verbatim reporting does not at all 
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ixist in this country or for that nutter, anywhere m 
the world 

Mr John Lowell a man of considerable prac- 
t cal experience as manager of the Press Asst ciation 
(London) is of the opinion that the report of a speech 
should not be slavishly verbatim He agrees with Mr # 
Ross that abridged reports read far better than full 
reports 

It should be remembered in this connection that 
' the newspaper reader unless he is an arm can cutic 
having plenty of leisure to criticise has no tune to go 
through lengthy reports of speeches What he wants 
os a good summary a readable summary not omitting 
the \iews expressed by the speakers 

In 1888 general complaints having been heaid 
about Hansard both Houses of Parliament appointed 
another committee to inquire into the publishing of 
the debates of Parliament Among the persons or 
shall I say experts who came forward to give e\i 
dence before that body was the late Mi Hansa’xi him 
self as he had had long experience of parliamentary 
reporting Ashed whether he would explain what he 
proposed to do Mr Hansard said that most people 
knew what a full report was it was differert from a 
verbatim rdport Man> honouiable members would 
be very much astonished if they saw a verb dim 
report of what thev had said the night previous 

Would the shoi thand writer literally 1 eport e\ eiy 
word 7 — He would if he wanted it But there is 
no such thing done 7 — There is no such thing either 
m the Tjnited States or in France 01 m Itilv jr an> 
where Mr Hansard was definitely of the opinion 
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that an actually verbatim report was very seldom 
obtained, except m the case of a very great speaker 
like Mr Gladstone 

Coming nearer home, it is indeed a pleasure to 
report a first-rate speaker like the late Right Ron 
0 Sumvasa Sastri, but it is very difficult to report a very 
fast speaker like Sir S Radhakrishnan The latter 
loiows full well how he presents a troublesome task 
to the press Moreover, the speeches of the latter are 
highly philosophical, though short, not lastmg more 
than half an hour But m that penod he speaks to 
the extent of three to four columns Now all that 
cannot possibly be reproduced m newspapers Mr 
Sastri was decidedly easy to follow, both on account 
of his style and moderate speed 

“Would you make giammatical alterations in a 
judgment’” This question was put to Mr Thomas 
Allen Reed, the veteran shorthand writer and reporter, 
who had reported all sorts of men — statesmen, law- 
yers, scientists and doctors “Yes” replied Mr Reed, 
“even a judgment may need a little verbal editing” 
I wonder if any reporter has ever attempted to edit a 
judgment m this country I know only this Many 
years ago, a reporter of an English newspaper, I forget 
his name at the moment, ventured to alter the phrase-, 
ology m a High Court judgment, the full text of which 
came into his possession for summarising He thought 
that the Judge had committed a grammatical error 
When the attention of the Registrar was drawn to that 
“correction,” the reporter was taken to task for what 
he had done The fact of the matter was that the 
reporter was wrong and the Judge was right “The 
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correction was absolutely uncalled for At any 
r ate that was by no means good reporting 

I no not mean to suggest that Judges are abso 
lutely infalliable persons But it is no part of tho 
reporters duty to correct Their Lordships judgments 
n the original texts He is, of course at liberty to 
summarise them 



I n REPORTING— A FASCINATING 
» ^ JOB 


I have sometimes been asked funny questions by 
laymen about the ciaft to which I have the honour to 
belong “Is it necessary — absolutely necessary — to 
pass through the reporting stage befoie going to 
higher stages 9 Can’t I become assistant editor 
straightway when I am confident that I am able to 
write 9 ” These are some of the typical questions 
which cannot be answered without going into them 
thoroughly You cannot always dream of reaching 
the top of the laddei without climbing the steps lead- 
ing to that ultimate stage I might add that for some 
reason or other a tyro is reluctant to be a leporter, 
he thinks that it is below hi* dignity to work as a 
reporter A man who entei tarns such belief had 
bettei go m for some other calling 

Edgar Wallace — A Repoiter 
When he was asked which of all his occupations — 
author, dramatist, play ana film producer, reportei, 
racing journalist, etc — was neaiest his heart, the late 
Mr Edgar Wallace said “I would like best to be known 
as a reporter, \and best to be employed on crime work, 
as m my reporter days I claim to be that last le- 
porter, m the Street (Fleet Street) — all others are 
journalists ” The reporter is the man — and nowadays 
the woman — -who goes out for news, and news is the 
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basis of the successful newspaper There is not the 
least doubt that m many ways it is the most interest- 
ing job in journalism 

On-more than one occasion in the last 20 years I 
was offered a job in another branch of journalism, 
out I had to decline it with thanks for the simple 
reason that reporting is to my mind, the most fasci- 
nating of all the branches of the craft For instance, 
a sub editor who works in the office loses that which 
is the vital breath of the journalist — contact with life 
As a reporter, you are at perfect liberty to approach 
any politician of note or even a high personage With- 
out let or hindrance you can ask him any question 
unless ’ of course it is not too personal All you have 
to beer in mind is that you should not make yourself 
a nuisance to him 

Ever since the first crude essays in the production 
of newspapers were made the reporter has faced 
/ hazard and hardship m his quest of news and often 
the enterprising newsman has had to run risks to win 
the prizes of his calling Fortunately the days when 
ears were cut off when the pillory and whipping at 
the cart s tail were the favourite sentences of a Judge 
Jeffreys on the hapless journalist have long since gone 
by and the reporter today has fair field for his zeal 

The last century has witnessed a gieat transform- 
ation in the reporter s work Today the gamut of news 
is bigger than ever It extends from reporting an 
inquest by the City Coroner to High Court reporting 
from reporting a Bombay Municipal Corporation 
meeting to reporting a meeting of the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly from reporting an ordinary social 
l it —a 
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gathering to describing a Government House Ball, and 
so on. The range between the extremes of the World’s 
news, as it is garnered day by day, is a field of work 
full of variety and interest, often prosaic, sometimes 
alluring and romantic, but always to the real crafts- 
man presenting objectives worthy of patient, sincere 
and self-sacrificing effort. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that among the 
beginners of today there is another George Augustus 
Sala who possessed that quality m the same degree. Jt 
is stated that on the mornmg when news came of the 
assassination of Emperor Alexandei II the following 
instructions were sent to Sala by the editor of The Daily 
Telegiaph (London) “Write a leader on the price of 
fish at Billingsgate and go to St Petersburg in the 
evening ” Those who knew Lord Northchffe remem- 
ber how his orders were equally sudden and surpris- 
ing Writing about those orders an American journa- 
list says “The reporter is angling daily in the vast 
reservoir of potential thrills He deals with stuff 
that is stranger than fiction The real reporter is a 
strange animal In appearance he is often shiftless 
and cynical. In unimportant matters he is at times 
unreliable He is given to romancing with his fellows. 
His manner of living does not always click with con- 
ventions Yet when the test comes — when the big 
story breaks — he galvanises instantly into the most 
dynamic and efficient of human beings His poses and 
artificialities are gone He quivers for the chase He 
is a news hound ” 

Intel viewing 

When the reporter is assigned the work of mtei - 
Viewing a high personage, it is expected of him to 
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know the subject on which he is to gather his views 
otherwise it is not worth while undertaking such a 
job The interview has it must be remembered « 
prominent ^lace in the reporters scheme of things 1 
have always made it a habit to prepare myself 
thoroughly before setting out to see a person It is 
interesting to note how great journalists differ m their 
methods De Blown tz the famous correspondent, and 
a great interviewer gives this advice 'When a man 
gives a correspondent an important piece of informa 
tion the latter should remain with him for some time 
change the conversation and not leave him until t 
has turned to something quite insignificant If the 
correspondent takes his departure abruptly a flash of 
caution will burst upon his informant He will reflect 
lapidly and beg the journalist not to repeat what he 
has said until he secs him again The information, 
would be lost and the correspondent would suflcr an 
annoyance that might have been avoided if he h id 
heard nothing A newspaper has no use for confl 
dential communications which it cannot transmit to 
its readers ’ 

Token Unawares’ 

Sometimes while interviewing a person you are 
likely to be floored if you fad to grasp the point which 
he is trying to make out About 15 years ago I 
remember how Mr Gandhi took me absolutely un 
awares when I asked him for an interview I was 
admitted into his chamber at Mam Bhuvan Gamdevi 
(Bombay) when he was taking his usual frugal meal 
‘ Sit down young man, what can I do for you* — he 
asked me Will you be good enough to explain youi 
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position m regard to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution passed yesterday?”— I asked. 
“Yes, take down this Interviewed, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he had no views on the subject Thank you ” I 
was taken aback by that laconic reply It was only 
when I pressed him further that he came out with a 
statement. 
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I ha\e often found it rather embarrassing to inter 
view persons who, though they are verj anxious to 
have their views on subjects with which they are well 
acquainted published in newspapers pretend to keep 
the reporter at arms length As soon as the latter 
approaches them thej make funny gestures as though 
they never seek publicity Believe me it has never 
been a delight to interview such persons Left to 
myself I would not even care to approach thetn Duty 
however sometimes compels us to give them publicity 
which they do not deserve In other ports of the world 
they would be taught a lesson they would never forget 

UnioAourj Matter 

I do not wish to indulge m personalities Unfor- 
tunately for me, some of the persons concerned are 
yet in our midst, and I do not wish to offend them in 
any way A leading politician in this country was 
passing through Bombay and I was deputed by my 
paper to see him in connection with a matter which 
was then the burning topic of the day Oh you press 
men 1 ' he exclaimed on seeing me f He appeared to 
me as if he was cursing me 'Am I a nuisance to you, 
sir 7 If so I do not wish to bother you at all I said 
No not a bit you are quite welcome to ask me any 
question you like he replied 1 Then why these ges 
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tures signifying your disgust, sir 7 ” I asked m surprise. 
If the politician had been alone at the tune, I would 
have given him a bit of my mind, but as he was accom- 
panied by his wife, I did not like to be caustic. “What 
I mean to say is this You people are an inquisitive 
lot It is risky to open one’s mouth in your presence. 
But smce you are here, you might ask me any question 
bearmg on the' matter with which T am concerned,” 
replied the politician. 

Earl Wmterton 

It has been stated by a famous journalist tliat a 
politician should always be accessible to the pre&s, he 
might be busy with his own affairs, but if a reporter 
calls on him, he should not waste his time and ask him 
straightway what he wants No pressman would like 
to waste the time of any politician because that is not 
the policy of the press Let me give you another in- 
stance which is quite m contrast to the one I have 
lef erred to. 

It was a Friday morning about 5-45 when I knocked 
at the cabin door of Earl Wmterton aboard a ship. It 
was, I think, shortly before the Round Table Confer- 
ences held in England Earl Wmterton, then Under 
Secretary for India, was coming out to study the situa- 
tion first-hand Attired in his dressing gown, with a 
half shaven beard, His Lordship, m response to my 
constant knocks, came out of the cabin and wished me 
“Good morning, my friend, what can I do for you 7 ” he 
inquired “Good morning, sir, I am a representative 
of The Indian Daily Mail ” That was quite enough for - 
Earl Wmterton to know the object of my visit, he did 
not wish me apparently to proceed further. “Well, I 
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nave had a very pleasant voyage and am looking for 
•ward to meeting quite a number of my friends m this 
country Good bye So saying Lord Wmterton 
returned to his cabin But he was not fussy He did 
not mince matters He knew what I was after He 
was quite cheerful and did not make any angry 
gestures 

On another occasion the Rte King Nadirshah (who 
was then on the road to becoming the ruler of 
Afghanistan) had arrived in Bombay on route to his 
country This time I was not all alone but was in the 
company of my colleagues Except for the fact that 
the police at first prevented us from approaching the 
great man everything passed off smoothly He was 
indeed a very charming man to talk to Above all 
he was quite frank I still remember bis remark to a 
Government official who saw him aboard a ship But 
tell me what is in your heart* And the official t> 
reply was equally frank 

Take yet another instance A well known Maha 
raja had just returned from his European tom- and 
1 had been commanded by my news editor to see him 
it the Taj Mahal Hotel I sent in my visiting card, 
and in less than two minutes his secretary presented 
me to His Highness who wai then in the hands of his 
barber Come right in * he said and our conversa- 
tion proceeded — the barber of course listening with 
delight all the while My fear was obvious I felt that 
if the barber was more attentive to our conversation 
than to his operations something untoward might hap 
pen Fortunatelj, however that did not occur and 
after a verj pleasant chat I thanked His Highness and 
left 
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Vulgar to Give Interviews 

Whenever I went to the Bombay residence of the 
late Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose, the world-famous scien- 
tist, I could hardly restrain my laughter This scien- 
tist always had a bulky book of press-cuttings — cut- 
tings relating to the reports of the numerous intei - 
views he had given throughout the world He used to 
place it befoi e me and tell me to make such use of tne 
cuttings as I thought best “It is vulgar to give an 
interview I don’t like it.” This was, as it were, his 
stock remark to the press Nevertheless, the press 
had had ample material to write about his discoveries, 
etc , with the help of those cuttings He was, no doubt, 
a nice man and had a good press whenever ne visited 
Bombay The press liked him because he always res- 
pected its representatives 

Take it from me, the press will not go out of its 
way to offend any person, no matter what position m 
life he occupies, as long as that person does not un- 
necessarily irritate the press I must say that in this 
country there are several politicians and even others 
whom it is, indeed, a great pleasure to mterview 

In this respect, the late Mr C F Andrews was 
quite an agreeable person to deal with He knew the 
requirements of the press, having been a voluminous 
writer himself. If, for instance, he came to Bombay 
from Simla, Mr Andrews would invariably begin by 
saying “The Rev C F Andrews, who arrived m 
Bombay from Simla by the Frontier Mail on Friday 
morning, looked very tired after the journey, said 

. ” Whatever he said was good “copy ” 
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The late Rt Hon Simivaaa Sastn was very parti 
culnr about giving every facility to the press I once 
saw him at the residence of Mr Gharpure an advo 
cate of the Bombay High Court He asked me what I 
wanted and straightway wrote out a most readable 
and lucid statement for me Even when he had to 
make a big speech he never forgot the requirement*. 
of the press and as far as possible sent copies of his 
speech to the various newspapers in time to sum 
manse A very fine man whom the press always res 
pected' 
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Some of my colleagues are of the opinion that it is 
not desirable to show your “copy” to the person inter- 
viewed before it is published Perhaps they think that 
it is not journalistic etiquette to let him know what 
you are going to publish about the conversation you 
have had with him That may be so, but I feel it 
would be advisable for the journalist to be on the safe 
side and show his “copy” to the interviewed This 
practice need not be followed in regard to every inter- 
view, but it is worthwhile adhering to it in the case 
of important ones “Safety first” is a motto which 
might be adopted by every journalist 

As Lord Riddell once declared m a speech, inter- 
viewing like cross-examination is an art, but the 
journalist, unlike the barrister, cannot exercise com- 
pulsion The witness must answer all relevant ques- 
tions, while the interviewed is under no such obliga- 
tion Therefore, a journalist has to adapt himself to 
the situation m dealing with unwilling or untruthful 
individuals He can well use his persuasive powers, if 
any, if he feels that the interviewed is rather reluc- 
tant to say certain things The interviewed need have 
no fears that he will be misrepresented. 

This reminds me of the observation once made by 
the late M. Bnand, the famous French' statesman. 
Speakmg of reporters he said “We are old friends, old 
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neighbours old lovers old fighters you and I and will 
be to the grave you have represented me misrepre 
sented me been my loud speaker, the painters of my 
character the critics of my words the cog m the wheel, 
the stone in my shoe a body of men I cannot do with 
out which is indissolubly knit with my fame my 
name and my public life Crush round me X will 
never rebuke you Get what crumbs jou crin 1 You 
will make loaves from them But let me pass now, 
for I have my tram to catch and a Frenchman must 
never miss his tram to Pans 1 * 

These arc indeed ver> nice sentiments but all 
statesmen are not of his t>pe Some get easily ofTend 
ed even if the slightest inaccuracy creeps into the 
published interview 

Memorise Interviews 

Some journalists are averse to taking notes while 
interviewing persons they memorise and then repro 
duce the entire interview Frankly speaking I have 
memorised an interview onlj once That was the 
occasion when accompanied by another colleague, Mr 
G V Sirur who is unfortunately no more with us I 
had a chat with Mr Jeisukhlal K Mehta the energetic 
and well informed Secretary of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber who had just returned to India after a 
European tour Mr Mehta gave us his impressions of 
his visit to Whitehall where he had seen Mr Wedg 
wood Benn then Secretary of State for India Fe 
very graphically described how Mr Benn showed ms 
nervousness whilst talking by throwing away lighted 
and half smoked cigarette after cigarette a habit with 
which we are all familiar When we went to see Mr 
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Mehta the latter showed his unwillingness to be inter- 
viewed, and we promised him that nothing would 
appear in our respective newspapers about the conver- 
sation The same evening, however, a newspaper 
came out with a summary of the interview I was 
taken aback, and I at once ’phoned up Mr Mehia, who 
reheved me of the promise, and 'thus I was able to 
reproduce from memory the talk, at greater length, m 
my newspaper 

A Risky Process 

As I have already hinted before, it is risky — some- 
times very risky — to trust your memory too much De 
Blowitz had an amazingly retentive memory He 
never made notes and used to say that m Trance to 
hold a notebook in your hand and take down the 
words spoken was an invaluable method for learning 
simply nothing 

Agamst this is to be set the view of Mr James 
O’Donnell Bennett, an experienced reporter of The 
Chicago Tribune, who is of the opinion that it is fair 
to an important man to take copious notes, because 
direct quotations of precisely what he says are more 
effective than a pale rewrite of it He sincerely be- 
lieves that pencil and book do not scare, but flatter a 
man, who immediately thinks the occasion momen- 
tous and inwardly feels he must give of his best to 
the reporter 

Another American, Mr Marcossom, who has prob- 
ably interviewed more big men all over the world 
,than any other journalist, says c You must make men 
talk who are not accustomed to speak about them- 
selves or their work, and when your man is once 
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launched into his story it is fatal to interrupt Men 
like Eric Geddes fame a sequence that is one reason 
why they got things done To my mind, interw ewers 
often fail because they digress or permit their 'vic- 
tims ’ to digress As Mr Marcossom points out con 
centration is a virtue Each human being is a law 
unto himself The more distinguished or famous a 
man becomes the more distinct becomes his indivi 
duality It would have been Impossible to get any- 
thing from Lloyd George with the came line of attach 
that you employ to make Douglas Hug break his 
chronic silence Each of these remarkable men 
required an entirely different line of approach based 
upon know ledge of their work, interests ambition and 
personality together with a swift appraisal of the 
mood of the hour of the march of e\cnts Nearly 
every public man has a vulnerable point in his 
armour’ 


'Mob Interviews’ 

I am one of those who believe that it is best to 
avoid interviewing big persons with a group of jour 
noiists You would be at a distinct disadvantage m 
asking your choice questions you would have to wmt 
for your turn It might not even come or when it docs 
come you may find that the question you intended to 
ask the interviewed has been already answered When 
ever Pandit Mofjlal Nehru, the father of Pandit 
Jawahorlal Nehru, arrived in Bombay the reporters 
actually mobbed him, and asked him questions for 
which they received sarcastic replies sometimes 
Pandit Motilal was more than a match for the press 
His replies were always to the point, never rambling 
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and very seldom occasioned supplementary questions 
Of late, I find that Pandit Jawaharlal is also similarly 
treated by the journalists for whom special sittmgs 
are arranged by the local Congress Committee, or 
shall I say, by our ever-obliging friend and erstwhile 
working journalist, Mr S K Patil 

Whilst I deprecate such interviews — “mob inter- 
views,’’ as one would justifiably call them — very often 
one has no choice when one has been asked by the 
boss to go and interview Jawaharlal along with other 
journalists In the case of famous persons English and 
American journalists also adopt this practice, because 
the former are anxious to save their time as much as 
possible by making general statements to the press, 
and answering a few questions Well, that’s that — so 
far as interviews are concerned 



I 3 LAW reporting-some pitfalls 

The difficulties experienced by press reporters' in 
law courts are enormous In the first place they must 
take great care to see that \ hatever cases they report 
are impartially and accurately reported There ate 
several pitfalls m court reporting which must be 
avoided It does not at all pay to report a case which 
you think is of a doubtful nature A party may have 
put up a got up case to harass another party— and 
there are numerous srucn cases — with the sole object of 
exposing it in the newspapers and if the reporters 
report it they are sure to get into hot water 

In the second place the reporters great anxiety 
in the law courts is to follow intelligibly the proceed 
ings of cases It is for this reason that tne press has 
reserved seats in the law courts Very often these 
seats are usurped by do nothing lawyers and the 
press is thus put to great inconvenience On several 
occasions I have had to make the lawyers of that type 
get up from the reserved seat when I found that they 
were reluctant to leave it of their own accord This 
process no doubt, creates unpleasantness but to my 
mind when you are faced with an awkward situation 
you would be perfectly justified in incurring the dis 
pleasure of a person who has no right to harass you 
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Another difficulty which the press invariably ex- 
periences in the law courts is in regard to defective 
hearing of the proceedings of cases How often have 
you heard a judge asking a lawyer to speak up’ Some- 
times even judges themselves speak in whispers, and 
it is difficult to follow them. Imagine the lot of the 
leporters m these circumstances! It is all very well 
for counsel or a judge or a magistrate to remark that 
he has not been sufficiently well reported m the fiews- 
papers How can he be reported at length? 

Uncomplimentary Remarks 

Many years ago, High Court reporters were in the 
habit of importing criticism into their reports in order 
to 'make them lively and sensational . Mr Justice 
Budruddm Tyabji, when at the Bar, was once engaged 
to defend a prisoner who was tried at the Cnmmal 
Sessions of the High Court, presided over by Mr Jus- 
tice Westropp Mr. Tyabji conducted the defence ably, 
and obtained from the jury a verdict of “not guilty” 
tor his client, who was acquitted The next morning 
The Bombay Gazette, now defunct, described Mr. 
Tyabji’s address to the jury in somewhat uncompli- 
mentary terms 

Mr Justice Westropp, on taking his seat on the 
Bench the next day, addressed Mr Tyabji as follows 
with reference to what that newspaper had said about 
his address “Mr Tyabji, I am glad to see you here, 
and also the reporter of The Bombay Gazette, as I 
wish to make some' observations upon the report of the 
case which was concluded yesterday The paper re- 
presents you to have made a rigmarole and a non- 
sensical address m defence of your client As these 
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remarks are not only unfair but likely to do barm to a 
young hamster I deem it my duty to observe that, 
m my opinion there is not the slightest foundation 
for those remarks I consider that the case was most 
ably conducted by you and that the acquittal of the 
prisoner was mainly due to the ability and skill with 
Which you addressed the jury* 

In those dajs the reporters not infrequently came 
into direct conflict with the Bench and the Bar For- 
tunately for the press today, such instances are very 
rare 

It is no part of the duty of the reporter to incor- 
porate his own views in his copy If he is desirous 
of expressing his own views or making comments on 
any incident he would be well advised to do so m the 
editorial columns of his paper 

Reporter Should be Above Suspicion 

It has been remarked, and I think rightly so that 
the barrister may do bis utmost to make one view of 
the facts prevail although he, too is expected not to 
say anything that would deliberately mislead the 
court But however much of a partisan be may be he 
has an opponent who is equally determined to bring 
out the other view of the case so that the court does 
get both aspects laid before it The individual lawyer 
may not be above suspicion but the reporter must be 
He stands for accuracy his main business is not to 
promote anybody g cause, he has to present things as 
they are 
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TWO TERRIBLE INCIDENTS. 



While on the staff of The Indian Daily Mail, 
there befell two important incidents which I shall 
never forget Bombay City was m the grip of the 
strike of textile workers and personally, I felt that 
they had a legitimate grievance, but were misled by 
some of their leaders, and day after day I had to go to 
the mill area to find out the latest position In those 
days we went out m a party and met again later m 
the day to exchange notes. It so happened that one 
fine morning, I think it was a Saturday, I was all 
alone on the Curry Road Bridge, the danger spot at 
the time, and was on my way to the DeLisle Road 
Police Station to check up certain stories I had 
gathered A group of strikers had noticed me come 
out of a mill and pursued me till I reached the middle 
of the bridge Two of them confronted me quite sud- 
denly and asked me why I had gone inside the mill 
Before I would argue with them, two others rapidly 
came up, slapped me on the back, abused me and took 
to their heels I thought the situation might become 
menacmg if I stopped there any longer I hurriedly 
made for the Police Station and reported the matter 
there 

News spread amongst my colleagues that I had 
been “mercilessly assaulted” and taken to hospital. 
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That afternoon an evening contemporary came out 
with a bill Bombay Reporter Assaulted in Mill 
Area When I mentioned that incident to my editor 
he asked me to write fully about it Our bill how- 
ever was wholly different from that of our contem 
porary 

A Sad Tale 

The other incident — more sensational in character 
— happened shortly after the arrest of Mr Gandhi for 
violation of the salt law The scene was the Azaa 
Maidan With me on the maidan were Mr Negley 
Farson of the Chicago Daily Nows and Mr Karl 
Ketchum of the London Daily Express The sight 
which I noticed m company with my colleagues and 
those foreign journalists was an unforgettable one I 
had better describe it in the words of Mr Farson 
My dispatch on the fearful maidan beating where 
about 400 Indians were taken to hospital and a jatha. 
of 25 Sikhs were beaten almost insensible — because 
they had come there to sacrifice themselves and not 
hit back — that dispatch was held up by the Bombay 
Censors for eight hours I did not find this out until 
seven hours after I thought that my first takes nad. 
gone We stood within ten feet of the Sikh Jatha 
when it was being beaten We saw its brave leader 
fall again and again with blood streaming down his 
face and we saw the British sergeant of police wl o 
sweating so that the perspiration was coming through 
his white tunic finally refuse to hit mm He 
dropped down his lathi ’ We all saw how Indian 
women dressed in their orange-coloured sons flung 
themselves on the bridles of the charging mounted 
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police — how a Sikh mother held up her own baby for 
the police to hit — how Hindu stretcher-bearers 
rushed out to place a stretcher beside a group of men 
who refused to move, and were takmg the ram of 
blows on their hands over their heads. That wa"s, 
indeed, a terrible sight.” 

I remember, how Mr Fred Wilson, who witnessed 
the beating of the Congress satyagrahis in the Fort 
area and at Wadala, filled his “Scrutator 5 columns 
with graphic descriptions of what he had seen. Day 
after day, he thundered in those columns giving in- 
formative stones “Phew , 55 Farson used to say, ^all 
this is full of blood 55 In those days the journalists 
had a very busy time, they kept the whole world' 
informed of occurrences in Bombay. 
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MY “FAMOUS” VISIT TO BHUJ 


Look here keep your eyes and ears open' These 
were the lust words of Mr K Natarajan editor of 
The Indian Daily Mad who preceded Mr Wilson be 
fore I left far Bhuj The occasion was the visit of 
Lord Irwin then Viceroy, to the territory of His 
Highness the Maharao of Cutch And, indeed, I scru- 
pulously adhered to the instrument of instructions 
during my stay in the capital of the State 

To begin with the boat which took me to that 
great State was a third class ship which could not 
provide for its passengers even reasonable comforts 
I had to travel in such a ship as the time at my dis- 
posal was very short At any rate, it was my maiden 
trip to that place and I had been told beforehand 
some good stones about the State When I reached 
Man d vi, two days after I sailed I felt that it 
would not be ‘smooth sailing as the arrangements 
made for me were far from satisfactory Fortunately 
for me, I met an acquaintance during the tnp who 
was a subject of His Highness and who promised to 
send a telegram to the Private Secretary of the 
Maharao informing him of our arrival at Mandvi 

Sty First Impressions 

When my fnend received no reply to his tele 
gram I became nervous I thought that my editor 
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had made a mistake m not informing the State 
authorities in advance of my visit Any how we 
left for Bhuj the next day What an awful journey it 
was' I shall never forget it My first impressions of 
the capital of the State were not at all favourable 
I was told that as soon as I reached Bhuj I 
should call on the Dewan to whom I was given a note 
by the editor “Good morning, your Excellency, I am 
Special Correspondent of The Indian Daily Mail, 
deputed m connection with the Viceregal visit to 
Bhuj ” That was how I introduced myself to the 
Dewan “You are welcome I hope you will have a 
nice time heie,” replied the Dewan 

A Backward City 

And what a nice time it was 1 I wish I could des- 
cribe the whole thing fully Leaving the house of the 
Dewan, I went round to see what arrangements had 
been made for the Viceroy I saw that eveiy thing 
possible was bemg done to make Lord Irwin’s visit ah 
enjoyable one After all, it was a brief stay, and the 
State had appointed several committees to go into the 
whole affair with meticulous care 

When I returned to Bombay, my editor asked me 
to write my impressions, and I wrote out a three- 
column article which was featured on the edit page. 
I wonder what the State authorities thought of that 
stuff, but it, doubtless, contained a good deal of fiank 
speaking 

After that, I think, I had not the good fortune to 
visit any other State I forgot to mention earlier that 
I had also visited Baroda long before my memorable 
visit to Bhuj That was on the occasion of the golden 
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jubilee celebrations of His late Highness the Mnba 
raja Gaehwar I must sa\ that was a grand affair and 
I was treated very well indeed 

Mv Ilnrd Earned Mono} 

Now I do not think I have left out an> important 
item or incident during the time I was either on The 
Sanj Var toman, or on The Bombaj Chronicle or The 
Indian Dulj Mail But before I close the first part of 
m> recollections I wish to sa> a few words about the 
latter newspaper which depmed me of mv hard 
earned money amounting to o\cr a thousand rupees 
The compan> had to be wound up and the staff even 
tually got very little out of the residue of the assets 

I sometimes feel that it would ha\c been better 
if I had not joined that unfortunate paper at all On 
the other hand I would not and could not ha\o got 
the experience of \anous matter* if I hod not been 
taken on the stafT of that paper But the editor who 
was responsible for teaching us how to get news for 
our paper was Mr Wilson As I ha\e stated before 
every morning as he entered his room he shouted at 
the top of his voice ANY NEWS’ lie was for news 
and nothing but news I am still of the opinion that 
if the paper had been belter managed and better con 
trolled by a person himself a journalist it would not 
have died at all As it was a first class newspaper 
suddenly disappeared from the Fleet Street of Bom 
bay unwept and unsung leaving its hara worhmg 
staff in misery 
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“YELLOW JOURNALISM” 


I have sometimes heard it said that some of the 
Indian newspapers indulge m what is known as 
“yellow journalism”. This characterisation is more 
applicable, to my mind, to some of the Indian-owned 
newspapers 

The Indian press, as I have said elsewhere in this 
book, has yet to learn certain good things from the 
European press and avoid certain others, which are 
positively harmful to India 

There was a time in the somewhat hectic career 
of the Indian press when slanderous and libellous 
attacks used to be hurled against all and sundry It 
was, indeed, surprising that they were tolerated m 
those days Perhaps the editors of newspapers m 
those days held a different view of the freedom ot the 
press from the view being held by their modern con- 
freres As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru very rightly 
states “The freedom of the press does not consist in 
our permitting such thmgs as we like to appear Even 
a tyrant is agreeable to this type of freedom 
Civil liberty and freedom of the press consist m our 
permitting what we do not like, m our putting up 
with criticisms of ourselves, in our allowing public 
expressions of view which seem to us even to be 
injurious to our cause itself. If Indian journalism 
really wants to serve the people, it must improve its 
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tone and technique bo as to be more than a mere 
party propaganda machine It u regrettable that 
journalism m India as a whole, (and Hincu and Urdu 
journalism, m particular) is deteriorating both in 
taste and language and instead of being educative 
and instructive it is full of abuse and propaganda’ 

I think the Congress leader is perfectly justified m 
the view he takes of the freedom of the press and if 
his advice were followed there is no doubt the Indian 
press would be marching ahead on the safe path 
towards freedom 

Prof Max Mailer 

In this connection the All India Newspaper 
Editors Conference has also advised the press to 
refrain from indulging m yellow journalism' It 
does not pay nn> body to carry on a ceaseless contro- 
versy over a matter with which the general public 
arc not concerned at all What they want, and want 
v ery badly is if I may say bo m the words of Prof 
Max Muller news and nothing but news The 
reading public w ould be perfect!) justified in ignoring 
the unwarranted criticism of some public incidents in 
the editorial columns of a newspaper Prof Mnx- 
Muller recalling the days m which ho lrvcd point* 
out in his autobiography At that time nowspapers 
were really read for the newB which they contained 
not for the leading and misleading articles, and all the 
rest What happy tune it was when a newspaper 
consisted of a sheet or half a sheet in quarto with 
snort paragraphs about actual events which had often 
taken place weeks and months before Shall wo ever, 
as long as there are newspapers, have peace again — 
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peace between the great nations of the world, peace 
between the contending parties, and peace at home, 
which are now so ruthlessly broken m upon, nay, 
swallowed up by those paper giants, most unwelcome 
yet irresistible callers, just when we want to settle 
down to a quiet day’s work 9 ’” 

In his now famous book, “My Experiences With 
Truth,” Gandhiji writes practically m the same vem. 
“The newspaper press,” says Gandhiji, “is a great 
power, but just as an unchained torrent of water sub- 
merges whole country-sides, and devastates crops, 
even so an uncontrolled pen serves but to destroy It 
can be profitable only when exercised from within ” 
That really is the correct position which the press 
m this country should take up Just as an uncon- 
trolled pen is positively harmful to the public it 
slashes, so is the uncontrolled press, which criticises 
the public m season and out of season 



HISTORY or INDIAN JOURNALISM 


It would bo, I think not out of phce If I sketched 
in this book a brief history of Indnn journalism 
which is not widclv known in this countrv The 
growth of journalistic nnd literary actiutv among 
Die people of India is a subject of absorbing interest 
The annual output of newspapers periodicals pam 
ohlets and books even about a century n £° v 13 very 
considerable in quantity it is indeed much more co 
now Though much of the worl produced was un 
important modem India has pi\cn birth to able jour 
nah sts and authors I need hardlj mention their 
names because thc> are widely known Suttee It to 
sav, that it is those journalists who have well and 
truly laid the foundation of modem journalism in 
India and it is now for the present generation to build 
a structure v hlch can weather the storms ahead 
In a free India there is of course ample scope 
for Indian newspapers to thme provided they are 
well managed I may have some thing to write about 
honest journalism dunng the days of my retire 
ment which I guess arc now not far ofT In 
doing so my only desire is to bo of some service 
to my young colleagues in the profession who I 
think should know what arc commonly known the 
pitfalls of journalism so that they can well avoid 
them 
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Before I come to the historical portion of journa- 
lism, I wish to say something about vernacular jour- 
nalism Frankly, I attach very great importance to this 
branch of journalism, for it has m the very near future 
great scope to expand its activity. I hope I shall be 
excused for giving expression to my honest opinion 
about it Having begun my career on a vernacular 
newspaper — and a good many journalists in this coun- 
try have similarly begun theirs — I know some of its 
good and weak points It is a pity that mud-slmgmg, 
very often verging on indecent journalism, has not at 
all been checked by some of the vernacular news- 
papers While reading them — of course there are 
some exceptions — I feel that the law of libel and 
slander is completely disregarded I wonder how 
many people are really mterested in the “duty linen 
that is washed in public” by these journals from time 
to tune 


Slanderous Attack 

Sometimes one finds several columns devoted 
to a slanderous attack on a person who may have 
offended the religious susceptibilities of a community. 
I suppose the reading public is disgusted with what 
is being dished out from day today 

There is, to my mind, enough room for these 
newspapers to improve, if they want to improve and 
be useful to the country After all is said and done, 
it is they who, really speaking, guide the masses and 
also inflame them Therefore, the better course for 
them would be to desist from indulging in “sensa- 
tional journalism” and play an important part m 
moulding the destiny of the country. I should not 
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be surprised if the number of vernacular newspapers 
increased very considerably in the near future and it 
would be up to them really to educate public opinion 
on various matters 

According to the Imperial Gazetteer , the mis 
sionanes were the pioneers of vernacular journalism 
The Serampore missionaries first cast type for the 
vernacular languages and the earliest vernacular 
newspaper so far as can be ascertained, was issued in 
Bengali by the Baptist Mission at Serampore in 1818 
For many years the vernacular press preserved the 
marks of its origin being limited almost exclusively 
to theological controversy The missionaries were 
encountered with their own weapons by the theistic 
sect of the Brahmo Samaj and also by the orthodox 
Hindus 

Till about 1850 most of the vernacular news 
papers were still religious and sectarian rather than 
political During tho last half century the character 
of the press has undergone a marked change and the 
majority of the newspapers owned by Indians devoted 
themselves to current topics and political discussion 

Unimportant Journals 

About a thousand newspapers published in 1901 2 
fell under three mam headsi English papers owned 
by Europeans and issued primarily for the European 
co mm u ni ty, English papers owned by Indiana and 
vernacular newspapers Many were unimportant 
journals of an ephemeral character and with a circu 
la ti on of a few hundreds only The number of readers 
was however much greater than the n umb er *f 
copies pnnted 
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Bombay produced the largest number of verna- 
cular newspapers, and after it came Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab Bengal had fewer verna- 
cular newspapers, although later on this province 
produced a large number of journals, presumably to 
meet the needs of a widening circle of readers Their 
sale suffered from competition with the English news- 
papers with a comparatively large circulation owned 
by Indians 

In Madras the vernacular papeis with the largest 
circulation were still the mission organs, among ihe 
most important of them were the Satya Dutan (or 
messenger of truth), a tamil paper, and the Anglo- 
Telugu “Messenger of Truth ” Of the Hindu papers, 
The Hindu (published m English), the Swadesa 
Mitran (Tamil), and the Andhra Prakasika (Telugu) 
may be mentioned 

The Bombay journals were almost equally divided 
between Marathi, Gujerati and Urdu For a fairly 
long time the political attitude of the Marathi press 
was generally tnat of opposition to Government The 
Gujerati newspapers were mainly the organs of the 
Parsis and of the trading community generally 

A considerable number of papers are published 
m Urdu and Hindi m large towns of the Umted Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab 'Many of them are conducted 
with ability and enterprise and may fairly be described 
as representative of local opimon among the educated 
classes 


Bombay Journalism 

I wish to say something more about the history of 
journalism m Bombay, with which I am intimately 
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connected It began with the publication of the 
Bombay Herald in 1789 and the Bombay Conner in 
1790 according to the Bombay Gazetteer The for 
mer disappeared after a brief almost meteoric exist 
encc while the latter continued to exist as a separate 
publication until 1847 It enjoyed the exclusne 
patronage of the then Bombay Government and con 
turned to publish the orders of Government until 1830 
when the Bombay Go\ eminent Gazette made its fiist 
appearance 

In 1701 the Bombay Gazette appeared for the firat 
time and shared journalistic honours with the Bom 
bey Courier until 1819 when the Argus was started 
by an Englishman This journal later appeared in a 
new garb under the name of the Bombay Chronicle 
The present Bombay Chronicle founded by the 
late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had nothing to do with 
it The Bombay Chronicle died a natural death m 
1822 The proprietor of that journal started another 
journal called the Ins, which for a time had a pheno 
menal success in connection with the dispute between 
the two leading sects of Parsis on the subject of the 
Zoroastnan calendar — a controversy which is still 
raging in the community 

The chief English papers m 1838 were the Bom 
bay Gazette the Bombay Courier and the Bombay 
Times while vernacular journalism was represented 
by the Darpan (Mirror) a Marathi publication the 
Chsbuk (lash) the Samachor and the Jam c Jomsliod 
printed in Gujerati In 1844 appeared the Bombay 
Witness, a religious weekly which never paid its 
way and was given up in 1946 The Courier was 
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]ater merged m the Bombay Telegraph, and the Tele- 
graph and Courier subsequently became The Times of 
India m 1861 In course of time othei English news- 
papeis came into existence, including the Advocate of 
India (an evening papei) and the Bombay Chronicle. 

Among the Gujerati newspapers — botli dailies 
and weeklies which weie started latex on — weie the 
Kaiscr-i-Hmd, the Hindi Punch (which imitated the 
London Punch), the Itast Goftnr, the Gujerati, the 
Satya Mitra, and the Sanj Vartnman. The oldest ver- 
nacular (Gujerati) newspaper published m India is the 
Bombay Samachar, founded by Mr Fardunji Mar7ban, 
the pioneer of vernacular journalism in Western 
India, in 1822 The Bast Goftar. an Anglo-Gujeiati 
weekly, was hist published in 1851 by a small body 
of Paisi residents of whom the best known is Mr 
Daiabhai Naoroji, MP The Jam-e-Jamshed first 
appeared as a weekly paper in 1831 and was converted 
mto a daily m 1853 
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Look I want jou to sum mi rise this stuff — con 
taming a hundred pages or the speech of Mr so and 
so to half a column or two thirds of a column at the 
most Understand’ There is no 100m in the paper 
tomorrow for this d d stuff to appt ir as it is oi 
even substantial^ This is what \ou arc sometimes 
asked b\ jour chief m the Reporters Room to do and 
>ou ha\c got to do it whether jou like it oi not 
I have done it several times At a time when there 
is acute scarcitv of paper when paper is rationed 
\ hen the new sprint quota is miserabk pooi jou can 
not afford to give a column to a long speech no matter 
who has delivered it— personalities do not count at 
all What counts is the space position at joui dis 
posal And if jou are unable to summarise it jou 
would soon prove jour inefhcicncj 

It maj also happen that vou aie about to go 
home after a daj s hard toil and suddenly a lengthj 
raessago is handed to you b> the News Editor oi the 
Chief Reporter to summarise jou cannot possibly 
decline the job on the ground that your time is 
up or that you have not done such a thing hitherto 
If there was one important thing which I learned 
after joining the Indian Dailj Mail or to bo more 
accurate after being appointed ns a senior reporter on 
The Times of India, it was summarising There is 
SO 
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one thing to remember m a newspaper office and that 
is summarising, it plays an important part. In cer- 
tain big newspapers in England there are journalists 
who have specialised m this art, and summarising is 
an art which should be carefully studied 

As a well-known journalist has put it, “To the 
busy newspaper reader, who has not the time to make 
even a casual survey of the many pages to which the 
modern newspaper extends Cnow-a-days newspapers 
are very small m size) a good summary is a boon 
and a blessing To be of real use, it should be com- 
plete as well as concise The larger daily newspapers 
find it possible to epitomise the news of the day in 
a series of short paragraphs, each dealing with a sepa- 
rate topic, and ranging from a few words below to 
a few over fifty words each The task of rapidly con- 
densing a long statement, or speech, and of giving 
all the absolutely essential facts in a short precis, 
requires special skill and aptitude, when, moreover, 
it is remembered that the information has to be 
sought from a mass of proofs and manuscript, which 
are only accessible to the summary writer just before 
the paper goes to press As a good summary gives 
completeness to the news sheet, it is a pity that it 
should be abandoned by some journals, but there can 
be no doubt that the increasing pressure on the great 
daily newspapers to get to press earlier than was the 
case in the past has led to the abandonment, m some 
cases, of the summary” 

Headlines 

The better the summary given of a long state- 
ment or a speech, the greater are the chances of its 
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being featured and the simpler is the task of 
the sub editor on duty in dealing with it while giving 
headlines Incidentally I may say that without ques 
tion the most strenuous work m a newspaper office is 
that of the sub editor who sits uith a pile of tele- 
grams and cables and reporters’ copy, waiting to be 
subbed As Mr R D Blumenfeld has so often said 
A good sub editor is a creative artist * That crea 
tive artists duty often is to summarise long mes 
sages in a short space of time — no easy task 

Speaking of headlines I have often felt disgusted 
when I found my own copy although well subbed, 
not properly featured all copy of course cannot be 
well featured but exclusive stones obtained after 
considerable difficulty do deserve proper handling by 
the sub editor 

Public speakers have little regard for the difficulty 
experienced in a newspaper office in these troublous 
_ tunes I have frequently advised my friends — I mean 
public speakers — to be as bnef in their remarks as 
/ possible if they want to appear in print quickly In 
other words if they make long speeches the reports 
of their orations are not likely to see the light of 
day for some time at least for want of space Ab I 
have stated above space position is an important fac 
tor to be co nsi d er ed Let politicians remember that 
a newspaper loves a brief sparkling and well worded 
speech it dislikes — nay hates and prunes mercilessly — 
a speech full of conventional redundancies sheer re 
petitions and cliches “Exordiums and perorations are 
permitted only to orators of the highest rank and 
even to them only on occasions of real importance, 
as a journalist has rightly said 
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I piopose to discus- in tins chaplet the oft-icpeat- 
ed aim much discussed question, should then* he a 
-chool of journalism'* lo me mind fhcic is no need 
foi it at nil, ioi v.ln should thcie be one' 5 It is 
an achrov k dged fad ana evtn nn cnties will admit 
it, that the ncv.spapci oflice is the school of e* pc- 
licnce and that e\pencnce should be earned V, a 
t}io I knov, of sevcial instances where poisons vith 
Unneisitv dtgiees hate cut a soiry figure m the 
piofcssion, then academic qualifications did not help 
them in attaining the high positions which they aspired 
foi bcfoie joining the profession. Even some of the 
England-ietuincd poisons, having passed thiough 
schools of journalism, have had to change then voca- 
tion 

Groups of Critics 

Some yeais ago I lemembei having icportcd the 
Unneisity Convocation addiess delivered by Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, then Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
Umveisity He stiongly advocated the starting of a 
school of journalism m Bombay City because lie be- 
lieved that the training necessary foi a journalist could 
only be imparted by such an institution One might 
as well argue that theie should be a school to train 
persons for a political caieer, so that the country may 
get well-trained politicians 
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Actually there are two groups of critics one 
holding the view that the career of the journalist 
requires above all innate qualifications natural talent 
and a good general education At the same time 
practice is a sine qua non — an indispensable factor 
which the best education cannot replace In schools of 
journalism there is the risk of artificially for- 
cing natures which have no leanings towards the pro 
fession and of launching on their careers a host 
of people doomed to unemployment or read} to ac- 
cept any pittance Such people lower the conditions 
of employment for the entire profession 

The other group believes that the modern journal 
ist needs not only wide culture which enables him to 
interest the reader but also a sound professional 
training which may spare him many pitfalls m his 
first days in the profession It is further of the view 
that special schools of journalism should be created 
with powers % to award certificates which alone should 
give access to the profession 

I am still unable to find out to what extent the 
school of journalism started at Madras in 1927 has 
been successful m manufacturing trained journal- 
ists fit to conduct a newspaper or even to be success 
ful reporters 

The journalists associations of Great Britain seem 
to be paying much attention to the training of mem 
bers of the profession In 1926 the Congress of the 
Institute of Journalists discussed at some length tht* 
advantages and the clangers of the scholastic training 
of journalists I understand that in England of late 
private schools of journalism have been multiplying 
themselves — a positive danger to journalism— and 
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throwing many amateurs on the labour market and 
contributing to lowermg the conditions of employ- 
ment m the profession This tendency needs imme- 
diate checking That such a state of affairs should 
be allowed to exist in an advanced country like Eng- 
land is, indeed, regrettable. 

The initiative m the different phases of journalism 
was taken by the Umversity of London as far back 
as 1919 when it created a series of courses In addi- 
tion to the theoretical courses given by the professors 
of the Umversity, there is so-called practical instruc- 
tion given by “professional journalists ” But even 
such framing has not stood the journalists m good 
stead »' 

Conditions in U S.A. 

Schools of journalism m the United States of Ame- 
rica are considered to be powerful institutions, being 
supported by multi-millionaires Joseph Pulitzer, the 
celebrated founder of the New York Woild, was the 
first to establish a school of journalism He endowed 
it with one million dollars For some reason or other, 
the schools of journalism m America “enjoy the 
greatest favour with the members of the profession, 
and their graduates easily find work” One does not 
know to what extent such training as is being given 
to amateurs in that country has contributed to what 
is known as “yellow journalism” or “muck-raking 
journalism,” of which Upton Sinclair has so bitterly 
spoken in recent years' 

On the other hand, Austrian journalists have 
emphatically /declared themselves against the crea- 
tion of such schools They, however, do not see any 
danger in pure theoretical courses of journalism for 
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the use of persons whose situation obliges them to 
keep themselves informed of the role of newspapers 
in modem life but they take their stand against any 
teaching whose purpose is to prepare people for the 
profession 

It is also of interest to know that many young 
people in Austria begin their career as editorial 
stenographers Their job which is first of all to re 
ceive and sift news, prepares them for the editorial 
table where they generally find themselves soonei or 
later 

This reminds me of one of the famous editors of an 
Anglo Indian newspaper who began his career as Secre- 
tary to the Editor of The Times (London) and after 
occupying that position for a considerably long time 
came out here and became first assistant editor and 
then the editor of the Anglo Indian newspaper But let 
me say that he never received any training in a 
school of journalism On one occasion he himself re 
marked to me that a real journalist could be produced 
only in a newspaper office 

In the next chapter I deal with the necessary 
qualifications of a journalist 
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Is the journalistic market crowded m this coun- 
try 9 I have often been asked this question Well, 
it is to a certain extent There are newspapers which, 
having advertised for capable and experienced jour- 
nalists — eithei reporters or sub-editors — have been 
disappointed to find the applicants not coming up to 
the expectations of their editors The reason is not 
far to seek The applicants very often have not the 
requisite qualifications and consequently they are re- 
jected I do not mean to suggest that they should 
possess university qualifications, I have already dealt 
with that aspect of the question almost threadbare 
In other words, what is essentially wanted is, if you 
are an aspirant for newspaper work, good natural abi- 
lity and good education with wide reading 

It is no use overcrowding the profession with 
either mediocre persons who have no aptitude for 
newspaper work or with persons who have just gone 
m for the profession because they are considered un- 
fit m other channels This reminds me of a statement 
made by a well-known writer, Mr T A Reed, that 
“if a man fails m every other business or profession, 
he buys a pair of spectacles and birch, and turns a 
schoolmaster, and that to such a man with little or 
no education, and with no framing for his task, parents 
are found willing to commit the care of their children 
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during the most .important period of their In cs Not 
to the same extent perhaps but somewhat after the 
same fashion matiy n young man who finds himself 
out of employment invests a few shillings m the pur 
chase of a system of shorthand and commences its 
study in the confident expectation of being able m 
a few weeks or months to earn a livelihood bv re 
porting I once heard of a young grocer who being 
suddenly seized with a desire to quit the counter 
at which he had sen ed for some yeirs and turn a 
newspaper reporter bought a popular stenographic 
manual and expressed his intention of persecuting 
the st stem till his object was attained He perse 
cuted it indeed with great assiduity hut I believe 
he has never been heard of m the reporting world 

Good cducntion 

If one wants to fulfil the duties oi a reporte one 
should possess at least a tolcnblj good education 
One should in the first instance, make up onos mind 
whether one is determined to carry on throughout 
ones career as a journalist If that is not the inch 
nation one had better go in for some other vocation 
Speaking for myself, before I plunged myself head 
long into the journalistic career I had determined to 
stick to it till the last — much against the will of my 
father who wanted me to be an engineer One should 
have such firm desire if one wants to be a journalist 

In the second place one should be prepared to 
serve an apprenticeship for some time at least — say one 
year — before being considered qualified to do some 
thing useful for the newspaper he is serving I have 
done that myself and so have most of my colleagues 
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except perhaps those with influence who were rather 
fortunate m being promoted stiaightway as “Assist- 
ant Editors ” But persons of the latter category 
have seldom succeeded m the profession There are, 
of course, exceptions I know of a journalist who 
in the initial stage was placed undei me and who 
after being shown the methods of reporting meetings, 
courts, etc , told me frankly that he did not like re- 
porting at all as “it is a drudgery ” Whilst I admired 
his frankness, I regretted his icmaik Fortunately 
for him — he was bom with the pioverbial silver spoon 
m his mouth — he soon found an opening elsewhere 
and today he is the editor and proprietor, in partner- 
ship, of a weekly newspaper which is doing very 
well m this city. 

What is wanted is ability to write 

The want of education may often, to a great ex- 
tent, be supphed by unusually good natural abilities, 
which, under favourable circumstances, will overcome 
almost any obstacle, but where these are wanting the 
chances of success are slender indeed Just imagine 
a dull, uninformed person takmg his seat m a boast- 
ful manner at a reporters’ table at a meeting where 
a scientific lecture is given He will soon find himself 
m difficulty because of his inability to follow the 
speaker and to take down notes of his lecture On his 
return to office, he will be m much greater difficulty 
because of his inability to write his copy ” How 
can such a reporter ever hope to succeed 9 

Linguistic attainments 

I think, I have stated elsewhere m this book that 
before you go to a function to report, you should study 
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the background so that it would be easier for you 
to follow the proceedings It is true that even a v, ell 
informed reporter some times gets baffled but he is 
nevertheless m a position to write his copy without 
an} difficulty because of the knowledge be possesses 
of the subject he is dealing with Of course he bears 
in mind the wholesome principle while writing his 
copy namely if in doubt, leave out 

Another thing to be borne m mind is that linguis 
tic attainments are these days also very essential 
Sooner or later — perhaps much sooner than later — 
Indian leaders will give greater importance to Hindi 
than to English Already one hears of this being 
adopted in some parts of India In such an event it 
is advantageous to know one or two languages besides 
English When speeches are delivered now a -days 
m Hindi it is the reporters job to follow them and 
report them accurately It is therefore necessary 
to know Hindi Sometimes the reporters are con- 
fronted with Gujerati or Marathi speeches, which 
cannot possibly be ignored You cannot tell your 
Chief Reporter or News Editor that you are unable 
to report such speeches he might think of making 
some other arrangements for the purpose and to that 
extent he will naturally have a very poor opinion about 
jour ability At the same time much can be achieved 
by mutual co operation at the press table You cannot 
remain stiff necked and afford to show the cold shoul- 
der to your neighbour, who may be proficient in Hindi 
and whose aid you may be required to invoke Whilu 
m difficulty it is advisable to compare notes with your 
colleagues so that you may be confident in presenting 
o good report which may receive commendation at 
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the editor’s conference the next morning I have 
always felt myself relieved of anxiety after reporting 
an important meetmg or an important case when told 
the next morning, “Your stuff was taken note of by 
the Editor ” Well, that is always some consolation 1 
If, on the other hand, somethmg has gone wrong with 
your report, you may receive brickbats, which also 
should be accepted with thanks 

I have stated above that a tyro should have a wide 
reading The reason is obvious A knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs is indispensable and .will stand him in 
good stead These are times when allusions are made 
in speeches to pohtical episodes' m the world with 
which one should be familiar Take, for instance 
the condition of Indians m South Africa If you do 
not know the ABC of that affair, you will he wholly 
at a loss to keep pace with what is being said from 
a public platform 

My advice to a tyro is read your own newspaper 
and one or two of your rivals very well so that you 
may know exactly whether you have missed anything 
while reportmg the previous day 

Above all, what is most important is that you 
should have a good physique Although that is not 
alawys a qualification, it is essential, for without 
robust health you would find it rather irksome and 
laborious to discharge your onerous duties I think 
I have hmted m the earlier pages of this book that 
a journalist without this prerequisite will soon find 
himself m a position most embarrassing to himself 
and annoying to his employers 
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Looking bnck on the past quarter of a century 
I feel I must saj that the position of the working 
journalist has not at all impro\ed If anything it has 
deteriorated In sajing so I hope I shall not be ac 
cuscd of striking an unduly pessimistic note for the 
facts are as plain and simple as they possibly can be 
Let alone mjself Let an> journalist hat mg worked 
for such a long period as 25 >ears in this country 
ask himself has the position of the working journal 
ist inproied in an> way or hate an> attempts been 
made m the past by nn> association or trade union 
in that direction’ The answer is none \vhate\or 
What is the reason 7 It is an irony of fate that the 
journalist in India who day m and day out champions 
the cause of his fellow countrymen finds himself 
stranded as it were being left alone to look after 
himself In other words he is left to the tender 
mercies of his employers 

I have hinted elsewhere in this book that m a 
big city like Bombay where there is a large number 
of newspapers the cause of the working journalists 
remains unpleaded uncared for and what is worse 
very often utterly neglected To my mind it would 
not be any exaggeration to sav that the positior of 
journalists is analogous to that of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water 

Id! 
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This brings me to another question what is the 
status of the journalists in this imfoitunate countiy 9 
You may ask why unfortunate 9 I shall presently 
show how it is Let us examine their position in this 
country and compare it with that existing in other 
parts of the woild 

It will, I think, be generally admitted that the 
engagement, the work, the cessation of employment 
of journalists are determined by foui different me- 
thods by simple verbal agreement, by individual 
written contract, by collective agreement and by law 

Written Contract 

Even to the present day there are certain news- 
paper employers who do not believe m engagmg their 
staff by individual written contract They think that 
the journalist is bound to serve by mere verbal direc- 
tions This, to say the least, is sheer nonsense, this 
is an antediluvian practice which should be scrapped 
lock, stock and barrel I must say, however, that 
the number of such employers is comparatively small, 
and I have reasons to believe that m course of time 
they will have to give up their tactics and fall m line 
with other employers who have been adopting more 
civilised methods. 

Exploitation of newspaper men 

In this connection, I must mention that the verbal 
agreement which existed almost everywhere at the 
dawn of journalism survives m certain other countries 
also, besides India, for the simple reason that the 
journalists have not yet realised that they are being 
exploited by their employers, who believe that the 
market for the journalists is not at all vast. After 
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all is said and done the verbal agreement as one 
writer has well put it is as its name indicates ' the 
result of a mere discussion between employers and 
employees not giving rise to any document capable 
of being prolonged without vicissitudes if the two 
parties presen. e a good understanding it does not 
give them any real socuntj and risks causing them 
serious embarrassment and to one of them at least 
serious injury if they cease to work in harmony 
Again a verb'll agreement although subject to arbi 
tronness and to caprice is not completely gubordma 
ted to one or the other It has been rightly stated 
that there arc m journalism as in other professions 
customs and usages often tyrannical which it is not 
easy to dispense with Everywhere today customs 
age quickly they are often very old things which 
have not been able to keep abreast of progress In 
a profession like journalism which has developed in 
a vertiginous way customs although not belonging 
to a period of great antiquity are nevertheless not 
those of our own times They hive remained immu 
table or they have changed so little that they no 
longef correspond to reality For these reasons an 
agreement founded simply on custom runs a great 
risk apart from the insecurity caused by the absence 
of documents and signatures of creating an anachro 
nistic situation and of gravely harming a man who is 
obliged to work under antiquated conditions while 
living m the modem world * 

Collective Ag reem ent 

On the other hand the individual written con 
tract has the advantage of giving to its signatories 
a security which the verbal agreement does not fur 
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nish “It serves as the basis,” as one writer has sta- 
ted, “for the settlement of disputes which may arise 
between employers and employees, and furnishes each 
of them with at least the possibility of appealing to 
the provisions of — sometimes very vague ones it is 
true — of the Civil Code concerning the hiring of 
labour ” 

The collective agreement which organisations cf 
employers and employees sign and which regulates 
conditions of work, no longer for individual cases but 
for great numbers of persons, may vary m its scope 
Sometimes it only covers a fraction of the conditions 
of work, 'for example, the collective agreement govern- 
ing wages or salaries, sometimes it only applies to 
one or two categories of workers, the outside contri- 
butors of the paper It may also vary in precision, 
be more or less detailed, it may merely give the gene- 
lal principles which should serve as the basis for in- 
dividual contracts, or, on the other hand, it may , 
exactly indicate working conditions with such com- 
pleteness that individual contracts do no more than 
reproduce its clauses or refer to them 

I suppose nobody will dispute this the collective 
agreement constitutes an immense progress from the 
individual contract, oral or written Moreover, the 
collective agreement affords great advantages “In 
the first place, it determines a uniform regulation of 
working conditions, thus guaranteeing the maximum 
of equity and making possible the simplification of 
the conditions of engagement, as well as enabling 
greater stability in the management of the newspapers 
to be achieved If it only possessed the advantage 
■of codifying and unifying existmg customs, its worth 
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would not be open to doubt But that is not its only 
value the conclusion of the collective agreement and 
its maintenance imply the existence af firmly const! 
luted profession'll organisations To secure a coliec 
live agreement the professional organisation has to bc 
posscsscd of \ ltilitx and to be endowed with energy 
such that it could obtain as n rule not only a jmfi 
cation of the \ orking conditions but also their 1m 
pro\ ement r 

Compensation 

And what about the law which somotimcs lends 
the journalists the aid of its sanctions’ Again if I 
mav quote the same writer legislation may concern 
the journalists in several wavs Sometimes there arc 
general laws to which both manual and brain work- 
ers (such as the journalists if I may odd) arc sub 
ject as is the ca^c in Great Britain with regard to 
compensation for Occidents Sometimes there are laws 
more limited in their scope applying for example 
only to non manual workers or a part of them the 
employees and it may happen as it does in Luxom 
burg that the definition of this term enables lour 
nalists to be Included Sometimes journalists arc l\ 
presaly and specially referred to 

As journalists endeavour to obtain collective 
agreements so they endeavour to secure the passing 
of laws covcnng their particular status They rightly 
think that general laws or those more restricted 
which relate to the large class of private employees 
cannot fully meet their case 

To my mind the conditions of journalistic work 
arc so exceptional they are different in so marry ways 
from those of manual work and even from those of 
i ix>-* 
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other intellectual professions, that it would be im- 
possible to arrive at a reasonable and efficacious re- 
gime for journalists except by means of special laws 

Employment in India 

Now let us examine, as I have hinted above, the 
conditions of employment m India and other coun- 
tries In this country, to our great regret and shame 
it must be admitted, there is no regulation or collec- 
tive agreement on working conditions in journalism 
The only journalists in possession of an individual 
contract are generally those who have been import- 
ed from the Umted Kingdom or America and who 
have signed a contract of this kmd before their arri- 
val in India Latterly, however, a few cases of Indians 
having been engaged on contract by certain news- 
papers have come to my knowledge 

I understand that m Great Britain the contracts 
of employment of journalists are subject to the gene- 
ral provisions of the law concermng relations between 
masters and servants For a certain number 
of years English journalists have benefited fiom a 
series of collective agreements, all concluded by the 
National Union of Journalists 

Similarly, the Institute of Journalists has estab- 
lished a scale of salaries which it is endeavouring to 
get adopted by the employers 

Conditions elsewhere 

In no country does legislation intervene to a 
greater extent m the journalistic profession than it - 
has done in Italy before the Great War-II During 
the Fascist regime the law operated not only with 
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regard to the enforcement of contncts of emploj 
ment and certain hung and working conditions such 
as welfare and weekh rest it regulated the \crj 
exercise of the profession which it made a closed 
corporation submitted to a sc\ ere control As a mat 
ter of fact journalism did not rcceivo exceptional 
treatment It shared this form of regulation with other 
intellectual professions Under the terms of the Rojal 
Decree of Februan 1928, journalism might be pnic 
tised onl> b> the persons inscribed m the professional 
register 

I wish such terms existed in India where every 
Tom Dick or Harr} calling himself a journalist, tres 
passes on the field of rcall> hard working and honest 
working journalists I ha\c been clamouring for jenrs 
to haxo a register for real and bonn fide journalists 
and June com meed the Journalists Association of 
India of the necessity for bringing it into existence 
but mj voice has been in the wilderness 

Before the War Japanese journalists onlj knew 
of individual contracts established in conformity with 
the general provisions of the Civil Code relating to 
the hiring of services 

In the Netherlands there is neither a model con 
tract nor collective agreement The individual con 
tracts of employment are subordinate to the 
provisions of the Civil Code concerning the hiring 
of services But in Poland there is a marked tendency 
to regulate the conditions of work of intellectual 
workers by legislation 

In Portugal things are at sixes and sevens as they 
arc in India There are no legal provisions which can 
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be applicable to journalism, which is ruled only by 
usage The latter determines the verbal agreements 
governing the engagement of journalists The same 
conditions prevail m Rumania and Spam 

In the United States of America collective agree- 
ments are unknown, except in a few cases. I under- 
stand that on most occasions questions of employ- 
ment are settled by verbal agreement 
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M\ fairly long experience os a working journalist 
tells me that unices the profession is properly stand 
ardised and systematised in this country there is ab 
solutelj no salvation for the journalists If thej want 
to take their rightful place among their confreies in 
other parts of the world thej will hive to buck up 
thev will have for instance to look round and see 
in what respects the profession needs urgent improve 
ment In other words thej will have to put their 
house m order 

What I find is that the movement towards a dc 
finite status so far as permanent conditions aie con 
cemed is general but the desire for stability and 
regulation is universal 

What has been worrying me all these j cars and 
I dare say my colleagues in the profession share my 
feeling is the question of hours of work so far as 
newspaper reporters ore concerned It is indeed a 
thousand pities that this question has not jet been 
tackled in all its bearings Whj it has not occurred 
even to a representative body like the All India News 
paper Editors Conference I fail to understand Let 
me make the position clear While the sub edito s 
who practically do the same amount of work h«ve 
fixed hours of duty the reporters seem to have been 
practically neglected Very often thej work from 
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morning till late at night For example, if a reporter 
is detailed to cover a function m the morning such 
as a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee or 
a meeting of the Congress Working Committee, he has 
to hang on helplessly till the meeting is over and then 
to return to his office to type his “copy ” In doing 
so, he has often to forgo his dmnei in his anxiety 
to finish his “copy" m time 

Why cannot something be done to legularise the 
work of reporters? In a big newspaper office one finds 
these days an army of reporters, who can be divided 
into groups, each group working for fixed hours If 
there is a long meeting, two repoiters should be sent 
to cover it, one to go to the meeting eailier than the 
other and relieve him at a particular time, leaving a 
safe margin for his colleague to complete his “copy” 
I do not know how else the work of the reporters can 
be systematised' I would welcome any other sugges- 
tion made by my colleagues m this connection. 

Journalist — not a machine 

Take any other profession The first question that 
arises is that of fixing of hours of work In other 
words, how much time should the employee devote to 
his task? Arising from that question is another point* 
how much should he reserve for his leisure and rest? 
It should not be forgotten that the journalist is not 
a mere machine capable of turning m “copy’” after 
“copy” at the behest of his Chief Reporter or News 
Editor 

Labour Code 

In other parts of ''the country all work done out- 
side the agreed hours is regarded as overtime work 
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and is paid for at a special rate In certain European 
countries particularly Austria the employers are 
full} aware of the fact that the work of the journalist 
b> its very nature, eludes any strict time limitation 
Nevertheless they felt obliged to deal with this ques 
(ion in its proper perspective and eventually reme- 
died the defect In Great Britain the duration of 
v. ork is not go\ emed b> law Generally speaking the 
hours of work of reporters do not exceed 44 in the 
week unless they are obliged to work out of town 

In the United States of America the working day 
which does not form the subject of any regulations 
vanes from six to ten hours according to the kind 
of paper and other circumstances In Russia there is 
what is known as the Labour Code which lays down 
that no worker — and the journalists are included in 
this category — shall work for more than seven hours 
a day 

That is the position obtaining in other countries 
and I am of the opinion that it is time Indnn jour 
nahsts organisations if they really safeguard the in 
terests of the profession bestirred themselves and 
moved in the matter in right earnest 
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If after twenty-six years of continuous work as 
a journalist I were asked what branch of reporting 
I should avoid, I would say “law reporting ” Why 7 
The reason is obvious In Bombay, where I have 
spent almost my whole career, law reporting is not 
at all encouraging, not to say somewhat risky I do 
not know what conditions obtain m other parts of the 
country, perhaps they are the same as those m Bom- 
bay Facilities for reporting are far from satisfactory, 
sometimes you are obliged to take notes while stand- 
ing because of your seat being occupied by some busy- 
body I have already referred to this aspect m an 
earlier chapter 

Accuracy needed 

Secondly, in an important case m which the judg- 
ment is invariably written, you hardly get an oppor- 
tunity to see it and compare it with your notes 
Usually these judgments are hurriedly read m court 
and consequently it is rather difficult to follow them 
What is urgently needed is accuracy and that is why 
reference to the original copy of the judgment deli- 
vered is essential My experience is that the needs 
of the press are seldom realised and the result is that 
the poor reporter has perforce to make the best of a 
bad job 
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Thirdly one h'is to be very careful to see if what 
is being reported is not libellous The Court after 
ill is a privileged place where ill sorts of things ire 
said with vehemence not so privileged is the press 
in reporting them On more than one occasion have I 
found it extremely difficult particularly while re 
porting the proceedings of a libel suit or a defamation 
cbm; to discharge m\ duties as an impartial reporter 
Now a davs there is i tendency in a section of 
the press in this country to import comment in law 
reporting That is positively dangerous The reporter 
has no business to indulge in comments that is the 
function of his editor There have been several— I 
should sny numerous — instances in which the press 
has been penalised for objectionable reporting To 
give you one concrete instance which comes to my 
raind-~in the course of tho trial of a certain libel 
case before a Judge of the Bombay High Court the 
Judge took exception to the accuracy of certain of 
his observations made the previous day as reported 
in a leading newspaper The next day the Judge 
before the proceedings began observed I should 
like to say that (the newspaper was 

named) has not given an accurate report of what I 
said about my conversation with the Chief Justice 1 
Counsel I noticed that my Lord 
The Judge I am represented as having stated 
the Chief Justice told mo that there was nothing in 
his notes showing that tho newspaper concerned m 
volved in the libel suit was in any way referred to 
in a discreditable manner I did not say that nor 
did the Chief Justice say anything of the kind — what 
I did say was that the Chief Justice told me that he 
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had no recollection of the particular newspaper hav- 
ing been referred to as a discreditable paper before the 
Court . 55 

Counsel “My Lord, it would be corrected m the 
press My own recollection is exactly as your Lord- 
ship’s ” 

Proceeding, the Judge remarked “We are not 
always correctly reported ” 

Counsel “We are accustomed to that” 

Well, the matter was dropped there But the 
moral is clear do not report anything that you have 
not accurately heard The best course is to adopt 
that sane journalistic principle if in doubt, leave out. 

Costly litigation 

Some time ago, a Judge on the English bench ob- 
served that truth m these days was at a great dis- 
count The class of untruthful reporters was , not 
inconsiderable The reporter must keep himself ab- 
solutely free from malice, otherwise he will subject 
the proprietor of his newspaper to costly litigation 
and bring his own career to an ignominious end' He 
should seek to avoid any tendency to exaggeration or 
depreciation or caricature he may have, and write 
with the strictest possible loyalty to fact The worst 
thing, to my mind, the reporter can do is to introduce 
an unconscious bias in his report owing to strong feel- 
ing of political partisanship 

The law of libel m this country, (which I have 
dealt with m a later chapter) as m other countries, 
is a dangerous piece of legislation against which one 
should guard oneself Very often I am asked is it 
permissible to report a libel suit verbatim, if a news- 
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paper is desirous of having such a report 7 My answer 
is it is definitely nsky to do so because if you did 
that you would be unconsciously repeating the libel 
lous statements made in Court It is of course open 
to counsel to say anything in court in support of their 
arguments but the press as I have stated above, can- 
not possibly publish the statements verbatim Left to 
myself I would discreetly summarise those arguments 
and leave out everything objectionable There you 
are safe Why invite unnecessary trouble upon your 
self and your paper 7 

It is an admitted fact that often the innocent 
suffer as well as the guilty m the working of the Lbel 
law I remember a case in which I myself was unne 
cessanly involved through no fault of my own It so 
happened that in a case of criminal breach of trust 
before the High Court Sessions the Judge m his sum 
ming up used certain words with reference to the ac 
cused in the case and I accurately reported those 
weirds The next day the accused who defended 
himself and was eventually found not guilty by the 
jury wrote a stinking letter threatening the editor 
with criminal proceedings if the newspaper did not 
withdraw those words or did not issue a correction 
My editor called me and asked me for an explanation 
The Chief Reporter -when asked what to do in the 
matter suggested to the editor to stand by the report 
which he had no reason to doubt To make my posi- 
tion clear I hurriedly consulted the Public Prosecutor 
whom I know very well and who was present in 
court at the time the Judge Summed up the case to 
the jury and his recollection was that my report was 
perfectly correct I told the editor accordingly but 
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he was not satisfied, he asked me to consult the Judge 
himself Well, I did so, but the Judge said that it 
was sightly incorrect and that the repqtt needed 
a correction Eventually, however, a correction was 
given, and the accused was satisfied 

Certain prohibitions 

Such are the pitfalls of law reporting If your 
editor is prepared to defend you and stand by your 
report — after all you are the man on the spot — 
the matter is sure to go to court where it is certain 
to be decided whether your report is correct or not 
But very few editors will incur unnecessary bother 
and expense 

To sum up judicial proceedings impose cer- 
tain prohibitions No details tending to injure public 
morals must be printed^ Report every case woith 
reporting m as impartial a manner as possible Let 
not any party think that you are likely to do him or 
her an injustice You are not concerned with the 
parties to any dispute which you are reporting, your 
business is to give your paper a fair and accurate 
report of the proceedings One thing more Avoid 
chamber proceedings because you are not supposed 
to know what has taken place m chambers The re- 
porting of such proceedings is also an offence m this 
country, unless you do so with the express permis- 
sion of the judge in chambers 
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I have referred to the law of defamation in pie 
vioua chapters — a law -which no responsible news 
paperman can afford to neglect in pursuit of his daily 
avocation — and I propose to deal with it somewhat 
fully m this chapter Section 409 of the Indian Penal 
Code is to my mind as important as section 124 A 
(sedition) and as such it should be grasped and stu 
died carefully by journalists I go a step further ard 
say that it should always be kept before their eyes 
not only m their own interests but also in those of 
the newspapers which they are connected with 

Definition 

Section 499 is a comprehensive section it reads 
Whoever by words either Bpoken or intended to be 
read or by visible representations makes or publishes 
any imputation concerning any person m ten ding to 
harm or knowing or having reason to believe that 
such imputation will harm the reputation of such per 
son is said except m the cases hereinafter excepted 
to defame that person 

Now what is the publication of an imputation'’ 
A person who is charged with defamation must have 
communicated the imputation to a third party and 
the onus of proof of this lies on the person defamed 
Communication solely to the person defamed can never 
117 
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constitute the offence of defamation, for under the 
terms of the section the communication must be made 
with the intention of injuring the reputation of an- 
other In other words, if the person aggrieved feels 
that he is lowered in the estimation of his friends by 
a person, he is said to have committed the offence 
It has been decided by courts of law that a communi- 
cation of the imputation to the wife of the person 
libelled is a publication 

Civil Injury 

Further, it should be borne m mind that the per- 
son who publishes the imputation need not neces- 
sarily be the author of the imputation Thus the pro- 
prietor, editor and printer of a newspaper which con- 
tains defamatory matter publish that matter as well 
as the author thereof, since each has contributed by 
act or omission, as the case may be, to making that 
imputation known But whether jsuch publication, 
although constituting a civil injury, will amount to 
an offence under the section depends upon the further 
question as to the intent with which the publication 
was made Where the matter complained of is de- 
famatory an intention to injure the complainant must 
be assumed, unless the person charged can bring the 
case within one of the exceptions to the section 

One of the important exceptions lays down that 
it is not defamation to impute anything which is true 
concerning any person, if it be for the public good 
that the imputation should be made or published 
Whether or not it is for the public good is a question 
of fact 

In this connection it should be pointed out that 
by the Common Law of England “neither party, wit- 
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ness counsel jury or judge can be made to answer, 
civilly or cr iminall y for words spoken in office ’ 1 e 
in a judicial proceeding before a competent court 
although the person publishing the imputation knows 
it to be false and makes it m order to injure the 
person to whom it relates 

English Law 

As a matter of fact no such exception occurs in 
the section we are dealing with but it has neverthe- 
less been held that this rule of English Law based 
on public policy does extend to India and this excep 
don has in some cases therefore been imported mto 
the Penal Code For instance it has been often held 
by Ihdian Courts that no statement by a witness in 
the bo\ can form the subject of a charge of defa 
mation It is a well known rule of a law that no action 
for damages can be maintained on account of defa- 
matory words spoken by parties to a suit or wit- 
nesses or by a judge for that matter in the course 
of his duties or even by an advocate in the cause of 
his arguments in conducting a case A witness has com 
plete immunity from responsibility m an action for 
evidence given by him m a court This privilege also 
extends to statements made by a witness to a soli- 
citor in preparing the proof” for trial, and to an 
swers to questions put b> police officers conducting 
an investigation u nd er the Criminal Procedure Code 

The reason why this immunity is granted is that 
it concerns the public and the administration of jus 
face that witnesses giving their evidence on oath m 
a court of justice should not have before their e\ es 
the fear of being harassed by suits for damages but 
that the only penalty they should incur if they give 
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evidence falsely should be an indictment for per- 
jury ” 

Another exception to the section is that it is not 
defamation to express m good faith any opinion what- 
ever respectmg the conduct of a public servant in the 
discharge of his public functions, or respecting his 
character, so far as his character appears m that con- 
duct and no further 

A third exception goes a step further and says 
that it is no defamation to express m good faith any 
opinion m respect of the conduct of any person so 
far as his character appears m that conduct, and no 
further 

True report — no defamation 

What is most important to a newspaper is the 
exception which pomts out that it is not defamation 
to publish a substantially true report of the proceed- 
ings of a court of justice, or of the result of any such 
proceedings 'It has been the tendency of late of cer- 
tain newspapers indulging m sensational journalism 
to pubhsh only those portions of a case of defama- 
tion which suit them That is, mdeed, wrong, nay 
very dangerous, and if challenged in a court of law, 
the newspaper concerned will not be protected by 
that exception to the section The relevant words to 
be borne in mind are “a substantially true report, 5 ' 
you cannot therefore pubhsh a ’distorted version of 
a case of defamation and splash it in your papei If 
you cannot pubhsh even a substantial report for rea- 
sons of space in your paper, let it be at least a brief 
summary but a correct one No garbled version of 
a case is permissible under the law 
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Another thing to be noted 13 that it is not deia 
motion to express in good faith any opinion respecting 
the merits of any performance which its author has 
submitted to the judgment of the public or respecting 
the character of the author so far as his character 
appears in such performance and no further 

Illustrations in regard to this exeception are a 
person who publishes a book submits it to the judg 
ment of the public a person who makes a speech in 
public submits it to the judgment of the public an 
actor or singer who appears on a public stage sub 
nuts his acting or smgmg to the judgment of the 
public 

Imputation made in good faith 
Yet another exception says that it is not defama 
tion to prefer in good faith an accusation against any 
person to any of those who have lawful authority 
iver that person with respect to the subject matter 
jf the accusation 

Similarly it is not an offence to make an impute 
bon on the character of another provided that the 
mputatipn be made in good faith for the protection 
if the interests of the person making it or of any 
Dther person or for the public good 

These are the principal exceptions to the section 
noth which newspapers are generally concerned 
Under the law the publisher of a newspaper — and 
hia is not widely known among the journalists — 
•esponsible for defamatory matter published in it 
no matter whether he was aware of such mattei 
being defamatory or not Of course if the publisher 
iroves that defamatory matter was publuhed in his 
L.I f— 0 
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absence and without his knowledge and that he had 
no reason to doubt the bona tides of his assistant to 
whom he had temporarily entrusted the management 
of his paper that he would misuse the powers given 
him, the court trying his case might take a more gene- 
rous and lenient view and acquit him But in such 
cases the person concerned is liable to be proceeded 
against civilly for damages In England, however, the 
law is wholly different There the publisher of a 
newspaper is criminally responsible for the publica- 
tion of a libel m his newspaper, irrespective of the 
fact whether the libel was inserted with or withouc 
his knowledge There have been numerous instances 
where publishers have been held guilty of the offence 
m England ~ 

Rumours — avoid them 

Newspapers should further bear m mind another 
aspect of the law Repetition of rumours concerning 
persons, which are without foundation, is never ex- 
cused by the law, and the editors of newspapers pub- 
lishing such rumours are liable to prosecution 
Recently within my knowledge several newspapers 
m northern India got themselves involved m libel 
suits for the publication of malicious rumours m their 
columns 'This dangerous path should, therefore, be 
avoided 

Civil damages 

I now propose to deal with the civil aspect of 
defamation, which cannot be lightly brushed aside 
by the newspapers There have been cases m. which 
high damages have been awarded to plaintiffs for the 
libellous statements made m newspapers What 
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is a libel’ A libel is both a criminal offence and o 
cuff wrong As I ha\e stated above you may be 
found not guilty bv a magistrate and acquitted and 
discharged but you are liable to be proceeded against 
civilly if the complainant is not satisfied with the 
lower courts decision A libel is a publication of a 
false and defamatory statement tending to injure the 
reputation of mother person without lawful justi 
flcation or excuse In other words the defamatory 
statements made may be in writing or m printing 
or may be conveyed in the form of caricatures or any 
other similar representations eg a scandalous pic 
turn The famous Rasputin suit is an instance in 
point where hea\y chamges were awarded by the 
court trying the suit to Princess Inna of Russia the 
wife of Pnncc YoussoupofT 

Various kinds of libel 

As has been clearly pointed out by Mr Ratanlal 
Ranchhoddas the well known author of legal publi 
cations Words are pnma facie defamatory when 
their natural ob\ ious and primary sense is 
d^araatory Words pnma facie innocent are not 
actionable unless their secondary or latent meaning 
is proved by the plaintiff 

It is libellous to write and publish of a man that 
he is a villam a man of gross misconduct a man 
of straw* unfit to be trusted with money An obi 
tuary notice of a living person and any ironical praise 
may be construed as libels Some time ago the de 
fendant in a case published m his newspaper of a 
woman who was an instructress m physical culture 
and dancing and who also conducted an institution 
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for girls, that she was unfit to carry on her profession 
or work, and that by carrying it on she would be m 
a position to rum the future of the girls receiving 
training m her classes It was held by the court 
trying the case that that was a gross libel, and the 
plaintiff was awarded damages 

Complaints of defamatory nature 

Very often is it forgotten by the newspapers m 
this country that they are subject to the same rules 
as other critics and have no special privileges. “The 
range of a journalist's criticisms or comments is as wide 
as that of any other subject, and no wider Even if 
lh a sense newspapers owe a duty to their readers to 
pubhsh any and every item of news that may interest 
them, this is not such a duty as makes every commu- 
nication m the paper relatmg to a matter of pubhc 
interest a privileged one” 

It has been repeatedly pointed out by courts of 
law both m Bombay and elsewhere m this country 
that a journalist who pubhshes complaints of a defa- 
matory nature which are not true is not specially 
privileged, on the contrary he has a greater responsi- 
bility to guard agamst untruths. \ 

On the other hand, a journahst does not transgress 
the limits of fair comment if all material facts are cor- 
rectly published For instance, he may criticise the 
conduct of a pubhc leader m the strongest terms pos- 
sible, but if he imputes dishonesty, he must be able 
to justify his allegations The privilege is not covered 
at all with reference to what are commonly known 
as calumnious remarks on the character of a person 
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Parliamentary proceedings 

In England it has been, laid down and I suppose 
it is also being followed in this country that state- 
ments made b> members of Parliament on the floor 
of the House though they might be untrue to their 
knowledge cannot be made the foundation of civil 
or criminal proceedings however harmful they might 
be to the interest of a third party or person This 
privilege however does not go beyond the four cor 
ners of the Parliament chamber 

Violence of language used * 

A fair and accurate report (it need not be -verba 
tim) of a debate in the Legislative Assembly of a 
Province or the Central Legislative Assembly is pri- 
vileged e\ en though it contains defamatory matter on 
the ground that the advantage of publicity to the 
community at large outweighs any private injury re 
suiting from the publication There is however a , 
snag in this If the subject of a debate is of public 
interest, legitimate criticism is fully justified, but the 
privilege cannot possibly protect a journalist imputing 
for instance criminal conduct to a person on stat p 
ments made in the course of a debate 

The violence of language used with reference to 
a person, the nature of the imputations convey ea and 
also the fact that the defamation was deliberate and 
malicious will enhance damages m libel actions 
It is of course permissible to a defendant to beck 
to mitigate damages by proving that the evidence led 
falls short of justification, or that there is absence of 
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malice, or that he is prepared to tender an apology' 
at the earliest opportunity, or that he was giveh un- 
due provocation by the plaintiff 

Yet another thing to be remembered is this in 
this country courts have jurisdiction to restrain the 
publication of a libel by injunction under section 54 
clause (1) of the Specific Relief Act 
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One of the most important branches of law of 
which the newspapers ha\e got to be careful is the 
Contempt of Courts Act as amended by the Act of 
1937 This Act was necessitated b> the conflict 
between different High Courts o\ er punishment for 
contempt of subordinate courts It has resolved any 
doubts as to tbe powers of the High Court of Judica 
ture m regard to the protection of their subordinate 
courts from contempts The High Courts have in 
herent powers to deal with offences relating to con 
tempts 

What is contempt 9 

Speaking generally, contempt of court according 
to Oswald, may be said to be constituted by any con 
duct that tends to hring the authority and admmu 
tration of the law into disrespect or disregard, or to 
interfere with or prejudice parties litigating or their 
Witnesses during the litigation The dictionary mean 
mg of contempt is a wilful disregard or disobedience 
of a public authority 

As has been well described by Tekchand among 
tho varied classes of contemners the editors publish 
ers and printers of newspapers frequently fall foul 
of the law That the publishers of newspapesr should 
find themselves within the mischief of the law often er 
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than others, is not surprising One reason is that m 
their intense desire to serve their readers with the 
latest news — and report of cases provide a delectable 
morsel to the sensation and scandal loving among their 
readers to whose perverse taste the press must pan- 
der — the newspapermen deviate from the track of 
prudence and part company with discernment and 
then they suddenly find themselves within the clut- 
ches of the law.” 

Reports of pending cases 
Some of the newspapers have of late developed 
a tendency to publish reports of pending cases of a 
highly controversial nature If, however, there is a 
case or a suit of considerable public importance, die 
newspapers would, I think, be within their rights to 
report it from day to day, provided, of course, a fair 
summary of the day’s proceedings is published 

What is necessary to bear in mind is that it is 
none of the busmess of the press to play the role of 
a law reformer and critic of a court and its officers 
The press should confine itself to “the narrow ambit 
of just criticism” and should not transgress the bounds 
and proceed to attack the authority of courts of law 
In other words, the newspapers could be said to be 
at fault if they assailed /the authority of judges by 
indulging m gross abuse and vile attacks 

Principles of law 

The principles governing the law of (contempt 
with reference to newspaper publications fall under 
the following heads* 

(1) “It is a contempt of court to scandalise the 
court or offend a'gamst the dignity of a judge by attri- 
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buting to him dishonesty or impropriety or incompe 
tence, regardless of the fact whether the case with 
reference to which the offending remarks were made 
is pending in the court or has been decided 

(2) It 13 n contempt of court to publish an article 
in a newspaper commenting on the proceedings of a 
pending criminal case or a civil suit reflecting on the 
judge, jury the parties thur witnesses or coun el 
appearing in the? case It is immaterial whether the 
remarks are made v. ith reference to a tnal actually 
proceeding or with reference to « tnal which is yet 
to proceed prouded that the comment has a tendency 
to prejudice the fair tnal or influence the decision 

(3) ‘It is a contempt of court to publish an> mat 
ter affecting the proceedings of a pending case which 
has a tendency to prejudice the public for or against 
a party before the case is Anally heard It is not 
necessary to prove that n judge or jury \/ill be pre 
judiccd 

(4) ‘General criticism of the conduct of a juage 
not calculated to obstruct or interfere with the ad 
ministration of justice or the due administration of 
the law in. any particulai case even though libellous, 
does not constitute a contempt of court 

One of the earliest cases of contempts as far as I 
remember was against the late Surendra Nath Ban 
nerjee, owner and publisher of the Bengalee, a daily 
—published in Calcutta An article appeared in that 
paper containing certain remarks against Mr Justice 
Noms I do not wish to quote those remarks suffice 
it to say that it was held by the High Court of Cal 
cutta that it was a most scandalous and unholy 
attack upon Mr Justice Nor ns The Chief Justice 
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thought that the imposition of a fine would not be 
sufficient and, therefore, he sentenced Banner] ee to 
two months’ simple imprisonment. 

If Banner] ee had tendered an unqualified apology 
to the Court, the latter might have treated Ins case 
leniently. 

There have been several othei cases m which the 
editors of newspapers have got themselves involved 
m Contmpt of Court cases 

Durmg my stay on the staff of an English 
daily, 1 the paper was used for contempt of court 
m connection with the Malegaon not cases The news- 
paper wrote an article which, accordmg to the High 
Court, had a tendency to undermine the dignity of 
the court and to embarrass the administration of jus- 
tice 

Sometimes misleading headlines in newspapers 
and posters also bring editors to grief 
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Or NAMES OF MINORS— 
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Recently there have been a few cases in which 
some newspapers m Bomba} province found them 
selves in difficulty in matters arising from the coses 
of youthful offenders by publishing their names and 
other particulars It is therefore necessary to point 
out that it is a distinct offence under the Bombay 
Children Act 1924 to publish anything leading to the 
identification of juvenile offenders 

The law is clear on the subject Section 27(B)(1) 
lays down that ‘no report in any newspapers or new s 
sheet of any offence by or against a child or of any 
proceedings in any court relating to such offence shah 
disclose the name address or school or mdade any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identification of 
any such child nor shall any picture be pub hah ed as 
being or including a picture of any such child ’ 

Stiff Penalty 

There is a somewhat stiff penalty provided for 
breach of this law Any person (we are concerned 
with the publisher of a newspare either a daily or a 
weekly) who contravenes the provisions of the Act 
is liable to be sentenced to imprisonment of either 
description for a term not exceeding two months or 
With fine or with both 
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It is essential to know that under the law a “child” 
means a “person undei the age of sixteen years,” 
1 e male or female The law also defines a 
“youthful offender” as meaning “any child who has 
been found to have committed an offence punishable 
with transportation or imprisonment” 

Juvenile delinquents 

Before this Act came into operation, the news- 
papers published, without let or hindrance, lacy ac- 
counts of offences committed by children. As this 
went on persistently for quite a long time, it was 
eventually decided by the Government of Bombay 
(under the Montford scheme) to enact legislation put- 
ting a stop to that obnoxious practice. Of course, 
I must say that responsible and well-known news- 
papers scrupulously reframed fiom publishing 
details of cases relating to juvenile delinquents 
disposed of in courts, but m important ones they just 
made non-committal allusions to the offenders con- 
cerned and did not even comment on the cases 

In England, I believe, the law js the same as it 
is m this country In fact, the English enactment 
is stricter and takes a more stern view of lapses on 
the part of newspapers It is certainly objectionable 
on the part of a newspaper to publish unsavoury par- 
ticulars concerning an unfortunate juvenile offender, 
thereby blastmg the child’s prospects 

I remember the editors of two newsapers being 
hauled up to answer the charges brought against them 
by the authorities for publishing details of certain 
cases m which minors were involved To my know- 
ledge neither of them was committed to prison, but 
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the fact remained that the prosecutions drew wide 
spread attention of the journalists and created a ven 
table stir among the other newspapers 

Protection of Juvenile interests 

I look at this matter from one standpoint only — 
leave aside the law as it stands What benefit does 
a newspaper derive from giving undue publicity to 
such cases’ Does the publication help it to increase 
its circulation m any way’ On the contrary is it 
not highly desirable for the editor to keep such mat 
ters out of his newspaper m the best interest of the 
juvenile concerned 7 Why not help the unfortunate 
child even though he has lapsed mto a grave crime 
by reclaiming him and improving his prospects 7 The 
publication of youthful crimes does immense harm to 
the offenders 

All things considered I think it is m the ftness 
of things that the Children Act should be enforced 
and enforced rigidly in this country I must say that 
when this enactment was on the legislative anvil of 
Bombay Province the members who participated in 
the debate on the floor of the Legislative Council 
welcomed the pleasure and showered compliments 
upon the Member in charge of the Bill 
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Ever since I was a cub reporter the Indian pi ess 
has been subjected to a notorious piece of legislation 
— the Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, which 
has been responsible for the “untimely death” of many 
an enterprising newspaper In fact this Act has been 
hanging over the Indian press like the sword of Da- 
mocles, and I have attended numerous meeungs at 
which it has been unequivocally condemned It is, 
indeed, a pity the protestations of our politicians and 
newspapermen against this Act have so far been of 
no avail, one can only hope that the National Govern- 
ment will see to it that this obnoxious legislation is ' 
removed at the earliest possible opportunity from the 
statute book both in the interests of the country and 
of the 'press as a whole. 

Some of the provisions — nay, almost all the pro- 
visions — of this Act are dangerous to the interests of 
the press Let us examine them In the first place, 
the Act empowers the executive, meaning Govern- 
ment, to demand a security m advance from a news- 
paper This security is liable to be forfeited if, in the 
opinion of the executive, the publisher of the news- 
paper has offended agamst any of the following pro- 
visions of the Act 

(1) Whenever it appears to the (Provincial Gov- .. 
emment) that any printing press m respect of which 
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any security has been ordered to be deposited undei 
section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or pub 
lishing any newspaper book or other document con 
taming any words signs or visible representations 
which 

(a) incite to or encourage or tend to incite to 
or to encourage the commission of any offence of 
murder or any cognizable offence involving \ io T ence 
or 

(b) directly or indirectly express approial or ad 
miration of any such offence or of any person real 
or Achilous who has committed or is alleged or re 
presented to have committed any such offence or 
which tend directly or indirectly 

(c) to seduce any officer soldier sailor or air- 
man in the military, naval or air forces of His Majesty 
or any police officer from his allegiance of his duty 
or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty 
or the Government established by law m British India 
or the administration of justice m British India or 
any class or section of His Majesty s subjects m 
British India or to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty or the said Government or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoy 
ance to him and thereby induce him to deliver to any 
person any property or valuable security or to do any 
act which he is not bound to do or to omit to do 
any act which he is legally entitled to do or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to irter 
fere with the administration of the law or with the 
maintenance of law and order or to commit any 
offence or to refuse or defer payment of any land 
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revenue, tax, rate, cess or any other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or 
any rent of agricultural land or anything recoverable 
as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a 
local authority to do any act or to forbear or delay 
to do any act connected with the exercise of his pub- 
lic functions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred be- 
tween different classes of His Majesty’s subjects, or 

(1) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve 
m any of His Majesty’s forces, or m any police force, 
or to prejudice the training, discipline or administra- 
tion of any such force 

These provisions are like tentacles from which it 
is difficult to escape once the pubhsher of a news- 
paper is caught napping In other words, they make 
it a penal offence for any bitter criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the country which, according to the 
authorities, offends against the Act Mr A Hanga-^ 
swami Iyengar, being perfectly aware of the 
sweeping provisions of this enactment, remarked 
some years ago that it was impossible for any news- 
paper or press seriously to attempt to escape the pro- 
visions of this Act once Government, with the Intelli- 
gence Department and the Secret Services that moved 
behind the scenes, made up their mind to take action 
against it and no power on earth could prevent the 
rmn of the press and the newspaper once the autho- 
rities decided to bring it about 

It is sometimes argued that the Act provides an 
appeal to the High Court, but that provision is, to my 
mind, a mere eyewash In effect, it lays down that 



if it appears to a Special Bench (empowered to tr> 
kuch eai.es) on nn application made b> nn aggrieved 
part> that the v ords comphined of or objected to are 
not of the ml ure dc cnbed in the Act the Special 
Bench shall set aside the order pa^cd b> the cxc 
cutnc 

I have Inown of \cn few c sv„ bon/ successful 
in appeal Of cour^i the High Court is not to blame 
for the rcfu-31 to interfere v ith the executive order 
That has been v ell pointed out b\ Sir A Bam is\ ami 
Mudalnr Refemm to the intiresf of journalists 
being m jeoparov Sir A Ramasv ami Mudahor said 
that the High Court could not pojibk go behind the 
decision of the executive it had no material placed 
before it whercbv it could judre whether the criticism 
was intention illv madi or whether it could cieate 
disaffection Therefore ultimatch it corner to 
this that it is not even an alternative rtmedi It 
Is the role rcmcd> and the executive becomes the 
judiciary That I -ubmit L the \ orst form of com 
bination ’ 

In the v ord of a lav ver of considerable expe- 
rience the *copc of the Pres Act is far wider than 
that of the Penal Code The provisions of ection 4 
of the Act arc extreme!* comprehensive and the 
onus is cast on the petitioner to c^t ibbsh the nn/ ativc 
that it is impossible for the newspaper ngau st which 
action is taken under an} circumstances to come v ith 
in the purview of the section ' 

Commenting on the section Sir Lawrence Jen! ins 
former Chief Justice of Bombay and later of Calcutta 
remarked It is difficult to sec to what lengths 
the operation of this section might not be plauslbl} 
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exended by an ingenious mind They would certainly 
extend to writings that may even command approval 
An attack on that degraded section of the public 
which hves on the misery and shame of others would 
come within this widespread net praise of a class 
might not be free from risks . The onus is laid 
upon the person whose security has been forfeited to 
prove that the publication selected by the Govern- 
ment at their own discretion may not have the ten- 
dency described m the various clauses This is not 
only reversing the ordinary procedure in trials, but 
the difficulty of proving such a negative as this must 
m many cases be insurmountable ” 

In certain cases the Act has m the past been some- 
what hastily applied by the authorities So much so, 
that when a former Home Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India, on his attention being drawn to such 
apphcation f the measure, remarked with re- 
gret that “I am grieved to find that this harassing 
over-zeal was being displayed by magistrates, who 
were enforcing the letter and not the spirit of the 
law ’ 

That is the position so far as this Act is concerned, 
and, as I have stated above, it now remains for our 
future legislators or rather future admimstiators of 
this country to repeal this Act, a measure scathingly 
criticised both inside and outside the Legislative 
Chamber and even by a great Judge, who had the 
misfortune to deal with a case falling under it 
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II was invited to deliver a lecture on Newspaper 
Reporter under the auspices of the Bombay Students 
Brotherhood on July 14 1040 The following is the full 
text of the lecture which I have thought it advisable to 
incorporate in this book J 

Let me say straightway that reporting plajs an 
important part m a daily newspaper It has been 
stated and very rightly so by a great journalist that 
from time immemorial nay since the beginning of 
life on this planet news has played a vital part in 
the human and even m the animal world What is 
the scenting of danger by animals but news that their 
safetj is threatened 7 The very word newspaper 
means a journal containing news and nothmg but 
news jsave 0 f course the editorial page which is re 
plete with the views of the paper on topical c\ents 

How To Get News 7 

Now how does the newspaper get news 7 I shall 
presently explain It is an elaborate process News 
is obtained from sources such as the police courts 
the High Court the Coroner s Court shipping offices 
hospitals and the Police Commissioner s office The 
news gathered from these sources is by no means 
exclusive news for it is got by every reporter There 
have been instances however when one stumbles 
over a good piece of news not obtained by ones col 
leagues in rival newspapers And when that is cover 
ed the reporter honestly feels and so does his paper 
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that he has played his part creditably and that he 
has rightly earned his day’s wages 

Some Misappieliensions 

Before going into details as to how exclusive 
news is usually gathered, I wish to remove some mis- 
apprehensions about our ciaft In the first place, 
reporting is not one of those arts which can be picked 
up without any difficulty, it requires a good deal of 
knowledge of various matters with which the aveiage 
reporter comes in contact m the course of his daily 
duties To acquire that knowledge one has to pro- 
ceed very cautiously and with patience One cannot 
possibly expect to be the Chief Reporter or the News 
Editor of a newspaper without going through the 
various stages Let me digress for a moment Re- 
porting, for some reason or other, is looked upon by 
some educated men — men with university degrees — as 
a craft not worth going m for “Reporting is a drud- 
gery' I should like to be a sub-editor, or an assist- 
ant editor ” This is how these educated men think 
of my calling But they forget that they cannot pos- 
sibly dream of becoming an assistant editor without 
first having a thorough grounding m the reporters’ 
room To such persons let me say this “You have 
missed your vocation, you had better go m for some 
other profession You cannot get on to the press or 
take up journalism as a career For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t waste your time ” 

Reporting — An Art 

Some fancy, of course not without reason, that 
they have literary ability and can write an article on 
any topic under the sun The pity of it is that they 
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do not realise that a man mi} write faultcssly and be 
>et unfit for journalism Others think then have 
some brilliant ideas which they can very well express 
in newspaper columns But thej forget that news 
papers do not exist for their ideas There are yet 
oihers who believe that journalism is a lucrative pro 
fession They are absolute!} unaware of the fact how 
journalists somehow manage to pull on with the low 
salaries that thc> get 

Mind you I do not wish to pour cold water on 
the enthusiasm of an> one to embark upon journalism 
os a career But what I have just said are the facts — 
unvarnished facts — from personal experience At the 
same time I do not wish to suggest even for a moment 
that reporting is so difficult an art that it cannot be 
picked up 

This brings me to the question which is off re 
peated these days Should there bo a school for jour 
ralism’ I am one of those who believe— and again I 
say from personal experience — that the newspaper 
office is in itself a school where a tyro can be properly 
coached up Why should he be even coached up 0 
Nobody coached me up I was left to myself as it 
were to do reporting Of course a sound general 
education is taken for granted Next in importance is 
physical fitness it determines ones outlook on life 
and power of endurance is needed in the long days 
and nights and above all aiduous journeys involved 
in the quest of nevra Then again personality counts 
for much If a reporter has a good personality he is 
likely to beat all his rivals sometimes in the matter 
of getting a first class story for his newspaper 
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Reporters’ Room 

In the reporters’ room a new recruit comes across 
all sorts of persons This room is usually accessible 
to all those who have something interesting or even 
heart-rending to tell From a lawyer who has some 
interesting case to give down to a humble labourer' 
who has some hard thmgs to tell about his master, 
from a Cabinet Minister — in these days of Provincial 
autonomy — who wishes to indulge m some half-truths 
down to a poverty-stricken clerk who is over-burden- 
ed with work and deprived of a decent living — all 
these persons are welcome in the reporters’ room 

Accuracy In Reporting 

\ 

It is m this room that the news m fact is “manu- 
factured,” if I" may use that expression, properly 
scrutinised and after proper verification, written up 
without any exaggeration The reporter has got to be 
accurate in reportmg a story If a “cub”, or a jumor 
reporter relies for his stories on facts and nothing 
but the facts, ; he can be stated to have made a good be- 
ginning Remember,' very often in spite of bemg 
careful a reporter is misled But it always pays to, 
be accurate Accuracy is the chief thing, otherwise, 
you are sure to land your paper into serious trouble 
After all, the editor depends for news stories pub- 
lished in . his paper upon the men on 'the spot, the 
reporters 

Shorthand 

i 

Another important thing to be borne m mind is 
that it is essential for a reporter to be well ac- 
quainted with shorthand Now-a-days knowledge of 
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shorthand is not considered m certain quarters a 
sine qua non for the simple reason that public 
speeches are not reported verbatim as they used to 
be about 20 years ago In those days a reporter s 
equipment was shorthand and always shorthand In 
fact he lived under the tyranny of his notebook 
Summarising of speeches was practically non exist 
ent The report of a political speech began some 
what on these lines Mr G K GohhaJe delivered a 
speech under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency 
Association last night on the present situation m the 
country He said — and here followed Mr Gokhale s 
speech \orbatim The average reader today has not 
the time at his disposal to go through the report of a 
long speech What he needs is a good and mtelh 
gent summary of a meeting— it may be a political 01 
o social gathering — with a good intro (introduction 
ns it is called by most persons) 

Nevertheless a good knowledge of shorthand 
will stand you m good stead If you are ignorant of 
it you will not be able to quote a striking passage m 
the first person m a speech which is bound to attract, 
the notice of a reader however busy he may be With 
out shorthand you will not be able to report judg 
ments very often delivered orally by High Court 
Judges and magistrates While taking notes the re 
porter usually marks in the side of his note book 1 m 
portant passages so that when he sits down to tra is 
cribe he will have no difficulty whatsoever in reans 
mg the importance of those passages 
Assembly Reporting 

For Legislative Assembly reporti ng shorthand 
again is essential Big newspapers m this country 
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like The Times of India and The Statesman have a 
staff of reporters well-versed m shorthand They are 
usually known as the members of the Press Gallery 
in the Assembly 

Yet another thing to which I wish to draw the 
attention of those who wish to take up journalism as 
their career is that while reporting court cases, do not 
be guided by what a lawyer or a litigant tells you 
You are likely to burn your fingers if you implicitly 
believed m what a litigant told you about his case 
The best course for you would be to verify a paiticu- 
lar case in the court itself before giving it to your 
paper After all, a lawyer or a htigant is an interest- 
ed party ”At the same time, be very careful that you 
are not “got at” by any party either m court or else- 
where If Mr A thinks that the best course to avoid 
publicity would be to approach a reporter with “hush 
money”, the easiest and the most straightforward 
course for the latter would be to snub him, or, to 
avoid unpleasantness, ignore him The reporter’s pri- 
mary duty is to report an occurrence without any fear 
or favour 


Reporteis’ Functions 

So, the “cub” reporter gradually learns the 
various tricks of his craft You will now expect me 
to tell you how a reporter goes about to get news In 
every newspaper there is the Chief Reporter, whose 
functions are well laid out He marks the diary — the 
reporters’ diary — m which the day’s assignments are 
all entered up for him by his subordinates In mark- 
ing the diary he remembers which reporter is capable 
of doing a particular assignment The semor lepor- 
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ters are usually given something out of the ordinary 
What are known as Day calls are done by juniors 
The Day calls include visits to hospitals the Coro 
ners Court the Police Commissioners office the lire 
brigade stations and the like You might ask how is 
it possible for a reporter to cover all these rounds m 
the short space of tim e at his disposal 7 Well the re 
porter does all these rounds with one eye on the clock 
another on his copy He has to w orh against time 
While at the Coroners court he may come to know 
of the outbreak of a big fire In that case he will 
either have to dispose of the work m hand very quick 
ly or keep it m abeyance until that important job is 
completed to his satisfaction 

Assignments 

Assignments like Municipal Corporation meetings 
or Assembly meetings are done by seniors In addi 
lion they have also to do big stones such as inter 
views political stones and arrivals or departures of 
prominent personages After the reporters diary is 
marked the Chief Reporter takes it to the News Edi 
tor who scans it and asks him how many columns 
it would be necessary to allot to the reporters Ha\ mg 
paid his respectful call on the News Editor the diary 
is made available to the reporters each of whom then 
sets out to do his job for the da} The Chief Reporter 
then settles down and after doing some routine work 
himself goes out to cover his own assignment 
Copy then begins to flow into the newspaper office 
and goes directly to the Sub Editors room where it is 
subbed and sent down to the printers for setting 
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Quest of News 

In his quest of news, the reporter has to be thick- 
skinned In other words, he should be prepared for re- 
buffs and insults from the person he interviews He 
should be bold enough to approach anybody, no matter 
what his or her station m life may be. As a matter of 
- fact, the reporter is the last person on this earth who 
will be welcomed at gatherings where in camera deci- 
sions are taken or where secret political plots are 
hatched As is well known, Congress Working Com- 
mittee meetings are always conducted in camera, and 
yet they are reported from day to day in newspapers 
You might ask, how are they reported 9 The reporter 
patiently waits to get hold of some politician on whom 
he can depend for the veracity of the news he gives 
But he takes pretty good care to see that the politician 
is not “let down”, or else his source of gettmg political 
news will soon vanish Moreover, the information 
thus obtained should be used very discreetly 

\ Inside Story 

If you rely merely upon official statements' issued 
at the end of a private political meeting, youf paper 
will not thank you for gettmg it What is wanted is 
“the inside story” which is invariably not revealed to 
the press for obvious reasons. In this connection, I 
am of the opinion that reporters in -the West are a bit 
ahead of their confreres m the East. They are, of 
course, by mature experience, better qualified to 
handle political stories Here, I am afraid, I am 
treading on somewhat delicate ground The fact, of 
the matter is that western journalists know perfectly 
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how to establish contacts to get good political news 
.They have no doubt better opportunities to discharge 
their duties than those afforded to the journalist* in 
the East 

Reporting Elsewhere 

In this connection I wish to make one point 
dear In Bombay the average journalist — I mem the 
lcportcr — compares fa\ ourablj with his confreres it 
the wed Reporting in Bombay is much more ad 
vanced than that practised in other parts of country 
I say so from personal experience In Calcutta for 
instance I was not at all impressed by the method of 
news getting Their scoops arc few and far be 
tween While Calcutta has perhaps a larger number 
of daily newspapers than one finds in Bombay the 
standard of reporting in that city is not so advanced 
as it is here If one wants to satisfy oneself m this 
connection one has only to compare two big news 
papers published in the two cities 

Old Dajs — No Enterprise 

About 25 years ago in Bombay when there were 
fewer daily newspapers and less competition repoit 
ing was not up to the mark that you find today In 
those good old days — I have still vnid recollection of 
those happy days — the reporters depended for then 
daily copy on one senior reporter who used to roam 
about the Coroners Court and the Police Commis 
b loner s Office where he collected all the news that 
could be had and used to dish out his copj to 1 e 
waiting journalists in the Repo iters Roam at the 
Esplanade Police Court In those days scoops were 
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practically unknown The same stories appeared in 
every local newspayer This went on for a long time 
until the reporters knew to their cost that then me- 
thod of reporting should be changed m the best in- 
terest^ of their respective newspapers 

It was only when The Evening News of India and 
The Indian Daily Mail appeared m Bombay, one com- 
peting fiercely with the other, that the reporters scrat- 
ched their heads and began to get exclusive news or 
“scoops”, as they are commonly known amongst the 
journalists In their efforts to give “scoops” or 
“beats” some newspapers sometimes produced 
“stunts ” A “stunt” may be defined as a counterfeit 
“scoop”, for it is an effort to palm off to the public as 
something ongmal and important a sensation which 
exists only m the imagination of the author 

One or two newspapers m India have a scheme 
for offering good rewards for. the “scoops” obtamed 
This acts as a sort of stimulus to the reporter to be 
on the look-out for exclusive stories 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that the 
views I have offered on the various aspects of re- 
porting have been the direct outcome of a fairly long 
period m journalism I have yet to learn a good deal 
more myself, and that can be learned, let me say 
agam, from further experience, for I believe that 
experience and experience alone will make you a 
perfect journalist and a well-qualified reporter 




